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PROGRAM FACTS 



nae: 

Program Purpose: 
Program Features: 

Fundng Source: 
Funding Level: 
Funding Period: 
Eligibility: 

Location: 

Age Level Served: 

Staffing: 

Number of 
Students: 

First Year of 
Funding: 



State Prekindergaiten Program 

To identify and prepare educationally at-risk thiee- to five-year-old children for 
school success 

Screening component to identify at-risk three-to five-year-olds. Educational 
inteivention consisting of experiences designed to promote positive self-image and 
learning through growth in cognitive functioning, language, and commuracanon 
skills. sod&Vemotional awareness, and physical health and ability. A planned 
program of parent activities including volunteering in the classroom, parem 
meetings, woricshops, field trips, and health and social support services. 

Illinois Initiatives for Educational Refonn 



31,326,000 dollars 



September 1992 - August 1993 

Childrcn who, because of their heme and community environment, are subject to 
such learning disadvantages ttiat their performance on a standardized screening 
instmment indicates they do not have the readiness skills to be successful m 
school. 



341 classrooms in 286 sites tiiroughout tiie city 

Tliree- to five-year-old children (not age-eligible for kindergarten) 

One teacher and assistant per classroom 

Central office coordinators, eight screening teams, and eight cluster teams 
include a coonlinator and family resource personnel 



10,735 children 



1986 



EVALUATION SUMMARY 



Tliis report evaluates the Chicago PubUc Schools' 1992-93 State Pneldiidergarten Program. Ttic program 
targets three- to five-year-old children wto are at risk of academic failure, and provides theni with a 
learning environment designed to foster their language, social-emotional, physical, and cognitive 
development 

The $31,326 milUon pzpgram has four essential parts: 1) a screening component to identify eligiWe 
children; 2) an educational component to equip these young children with the requisite sldUs for success in 
school; 3) a health component to pamott the family's compleic physical, nutriticml, and emotional health; 
and 4) a parent comporent to encourage parents to inv(*ve themselves in their children's education and to 
assist these adults in obtaining the necessary services to secure tiieir family's welfare. 

During the 1992-93 academic year, fiie State Preldndergaiten Program served approximately 10,750 three- 
and four-year-(rids in 340.5 classrooms at 286 sites throughout the city. Almost 55 percent of these 
children were Aftican American, about 35 percent Latino, almost 8 percent white, non-Latino, with the 
remaining 3.7 percent identifying themselves as Asian, Pacific Islander, and Native American. 

Staff 

State Prekindergaiten specifically hired staff qualified for woit with young childrea Teachers who wotked 
with limited English proficient (LEP) cltildrcn were encouraged to obtain a bilingual and/or EngUsh-as-a- 
Second-Language Endorsement Tlus year only 34 did not have the early childhood certificate. Those 
teachers who want to continue in the program next year had to formally outline their plans for acquiring tiie 
appropriate certification by tiie July 1998 deadline. State Prcldndergarten also sought to staff each 
classroom witii a teacher and/or assistant who ^pokc the chfldren's language. This year 24 of tiie 341 
teachers had a Transitional Bilingual K-12 Language Endorsemait; 49 teachei^ aixl 113 assistants spoke 
Spanish. Given the language divcisity in Chicago's schooi-age children, tiie program should encourage 
more teachers to obtain Language Endorsements and bilingual assistants to become certified as teachers in 
eariy childhood educatioa 

The program sponsored staff development activities tiuoughout the year for classroom, screening, and 
family r^uice pciwnnel. In monthly cluster meetings and special inscrviccs, staff learned how to develop 
appropriate literacy, science, and math curricula; helped tiiem deal witii classnDom management issues; and 
exposed tiiem to axmnX trends in educatioa Also, the Department of Early Childhood Education again 
held its biannual "Symposium for Classroom Staff Woridng wiOi UnguisticaUy- and Culturally-diverse 
Children and Families." 

Overall, tliis year's staff development activities accomplished tiieir goal: They provided staff witii tiie 
knowledge, support, and practices to better meet tiie need of State Prekindergarten students and tiieir 
families. One broad-based recommendation for improvement was for extensive use of small-group 
discussions. 
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During the 1992-93 academic year, the staff screened 10.686 chUdren, 10.504 of whom were eligible for 
the program. Only 8,201 of the eligible chUdren could be enrolkd because many of the slots were filled by 
chUdren lemaining in Uie program a second year (three-year-olds returning for their four-year-old year). 

TJie screening team used a variety of economic, social, cognitive, developmental, and health factois to 
decide which children were eligible- The factore used were: 1) a child's inability to speak aj»d/or 
understand English; 2) documented proof that a cliild was abused or neglected; 3) the child came from a 
low-income family; 4) evidence of a child's chronic illness; and 5) her/Iris below-age-levd performance on 
standardized screening instnimente. Together Oiese uKHcators suggested thai children did not yet possess 
tiw sldUs necessary for academic success and/or that certain health, home, or community variables unfairly 
disadvantaged them vis a vis future academic achievement 

During the 1992-93 academic year, the screening component was restructured. Previotisly. screetang staff 
from eight State Preldndergarten Ouster offices conducted aU screenings. This year the eight cluster teams 
were reorganized into three Developmental Screening Centers (North, Central, and SouUi). Approximately 
80 staff members (teachers, teacher assistants, nurses, health assistants, and hearing and vision specialists) 
now constitute the dty-wide screening team. 

Observations revealed that teams geiwrally adhered to proper screening and selection procedures, and that 
they did so in an effective and efficient manner. Tlic teams were usually organized, established rapport 
with the children, and gave the children clear directions that they understood 

Observers noted several persistent problems: 

• Several positions on the screening teams were vacant 

• Some toons were not large enou^ for screcneis to interview parents in privacy, and many sites did not 
have child-size furniture 

• Parents did not come a scheduled times or came without appoirjtmenfs 

• Lack of uniformity in the number of screenings scheduled at various sites led to some being 
overburdened and others being undemtilizcd 

• Lack of consistent criteria for detennining children's English proficiency 

• Failure to serve all children in need of intervention because of inadequate funding 

The Department of Research, Evaluation and Planning recommends tlie foUowing to alleviate the above 
problems: 

• Prearrange, with the principal, proper facilities in wliich to conduct screening 
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• Send letteis or caU parents to remiiKl them of scitxsningappouitments 

• AUow parents who come wiUwut an appointment to wait for an opening or schedule a new date 
screening 

« Provide substitutes fof absent acreeners 

• AUow sites which traditionally liave open screening time to advertise througlKxit the year 

• Increase the emphasis on spiing and simiraer recruitment 

• Establish and maintain uniform criteria to lielp screencrs dctemiine chUdrcn's English proficiency 

• Continue to lobby for ftiU, adequate funding of this program to service all in need 



Observations of State PrckintJeigaiten classrooms sliowed that most operated according to proposed 
guidelines. All observed classrooms lad interest cejiters; i»caily aU provided activities fot a range of 
dcvdopmcatal abilities as well as opportunities for children to actively explore tiicir environmcnL In most 
observed classrooms, teachers responded positively to children, expressing respect and acceptance 
regardless of tt»c children's behavior. Tcaclieiii a»couraged language and Uteracy development through 
meaningful experiences such as listening to stories, one-oiw)ne corwersations, and peer coUaborations. 
This year observers found tiiat more teachers facilitated children's learning by extending tiwir play, asldng 
open-<mdcd questions, mkI encouraging students to solve problems for themselves. Too often, however, 
adults soivcd proficms tiiat childitn could have resolved themselves or avoided situations in wWch such 
"proWems" inighi have occurred, ttius missing a "teachable moment." Observers suggest that teachcre 
might engage in idditiaial open-cndal activities and questions to stimulate children's creativity and 
reasoning skills. 

Many teachere addressed language and ethnic issues by integrating into botii tiic curriculum and classroom 
tiie symbols, rituals, musdc, and language of African American, Latino, and Asian children. However, 
Uiesc materials generally mirrored tiie school's student population. Teachers and assietants were 
considerably less likely to acknowledge and address gender biases and often overiooked differences in 
family composition and lifestyle. Given chUdren's diverse family situations, teachers need to bring them 
into tiie classroom and portray tiiem in a positive UghL Witii tiw increased focus on including special rweds 
chUdrcn, observers saw more picuires iUustrating physicaUy-challenged ix»ple, and in a classroom witii 
several hearing-impaired students, tiie teacher used both oral and signed English. 



Overall, chUdren enroUed in State Prckindergarten during the 1992-93 academic yeai' mastered tl« 
readiness skills necessary for continued success ui school. Based on teacher observations, 75 percent w 
more of tiie chUdren mastered tiw skills appropriate for thek age level. Tlie average thiee-year-old 
mastered 15 or more of tiie 50 items at ti>e end of Uie year tiian at tiie beginning. The average four-year-old 
masteied 1 8 more of the items at tiie end of the year. Botii results represem a gain of 1.5 or more standard 
deviations from pre- to posttest 
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In the longitudinal study of approximately 14,000 State Preldndcrgartcn graduates, tcacliers' ratings of 
students' perfcniance and scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills showed that children wlw aiuaKled 
preschool (the more at-risk chUdrcn, based on screcniDg measures) generally peribnned comparably or 
sUghUy better in kindergarten tl»rough fourth grade than a comparison group who did not have prcsclwol 
expeiienoe. However, cWldren's academic perfonnancc steadily dropped as their time away finom 
preschool increased. 

Research conducted in the Qiicago Public Schools and elsewhere indicates that eariy intervention is more 
effective and longer lasting if it continues through second or Uiird grade. Given this finding. Hie 
Department of Early Childhood Education should push for changes so that every chUd be served to age 
eight through an early cliildhood unit {Chicago's Challenge: Serving Young Children with Commitment, 
Collaboration, and Excellence, 1992). 

Hftfllth and Nutrition 

As an essential part of the State Prckindergarten's mission and effectiveness, the program provides 
comprehensive health services to cnroUed children. The program also coordinates a health component for 
parents. Through this dual strategy, the program tries to secure cltildren's physical and mental health now 
and to encoui-age families to make health life choices, thus promoting and ensuring children's long-tenn 
health. 

To this end. State Prcldndergarten allocated nuracixws and multiple resources-personnel, materials, 
training sessions, and medical screening. Teachere and assistants promoted proper health and nutrition 
habits in the classroom through nutrition activities, by eating healthful meals togettier, washing hands 
before meals and after toileting, atKi discussing how these and other activities maintain good health. Nurses 
and other health team members followed up in cases where screenings had not been completed or wl»ere tiic 
screening or classroom teacher identified potential health problems or risks, giving couascUng ai>d refenals 
when warranted. Health staff also educated parents on good healUi and nutritiai practices, and how/wlien 
to utilize health resouices in tlieir coramuniiies. Parent meetings and woricshops, newsletteis, liealth fairs, 
and on 3-on-onc counseling constituted the main vehicle for this educatioa 

Although observations document these and other healUi and nutrition activities, it Is difficult to measure 
their effectiveness because changes in families' liealth and nutrition habits are hard to quantify or to 
document over the long term. 

P'il'-t"t aP^ Family Comoonent 

Research has suggested that greater paient participation results in better snident social adjustment and 
academic perfomiance (A.J. Reynolds and Bezmczko, 1993). Because of tiiese findings, State 
Prekindergarten placed significant cmpliasis on parent participation. The program's parent component 
enables staff and parents to woik together to better meet the educational needs of studettts. 

The parent involvement component had several cmcial aspects: to increa.se parents' self-esteem and 
strengthen fanuly pride and give parents the opportunity to icarn about tiieir chUdren's needs, growth, and 
development 
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To accomplish the former, ii helped parents assess their needs ar»d locate resources benefiting Ujc eritiic 
family By linking parents with service agencies U> their ojnununitics, the progi-ara helped tlicm obtain 
informaaon about adult Utcracy programs, edueaa«ial resources, and medical, mental health, and social 
services. 

To meet the latter goal. a» program sought to im^olve parents as vduntecre in their children's classrocwi. 
Wliilc assisting Ukj classroom staff, parents had the opportunity to observe how yousig children leain. 
Time In the classroom, as well as parent meetings and monthly newsletters, also enabled parents to develop 
the sldlis to encourage their children at home. 

Parents who actively participated in Uk program expressed Uwir satisfaction. They indicated that tWs 
participation had given them a better understanding of how children learn and develop, and had brought the 
iamily together. Many parents felt tiiat they were now beUcr parents, and that, through tliess experiences, 
they had cstabUshcd closer arid more sitcure ties witli their cliild's school. 

vvhUe teachers' records suggest that parents participated slightly less tliat last year, teacher and parent 
questionnaires showed raircmaUy higher figures. Regardless of which figures arc comect, the program 
should ciKXwrngc mote parent participation. Research has shofw n that parents who arc involved with their 
chUdrcn's education at Uk preschool level tend to stay involved thrtjughomt their cliiidrcns educational 
career In general, children whose parents continue to be involved in their education demonstrate greater 
gains in acWevemei^ To achieve this gad, parent participation might be stressed mowi fully beginning at 
the initial panatt-school ccntact--tl»c screening. Pcitiaps tluough innovative strategies the pmgvmi can 
better intcgKtitc parents into all its aspects and increase family involvemaiL Only through seeking new 
ways and si. ring successful ideas cait it i»u:aT.ptish its goal of involving pajicnts and staff in a joint 
partnership. 
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INTRODUCTION 



•nris report is an evaluation of the Chicago PubUc Schools' 1992-93 (FY 93) State Preldndergarten 
Program. The School Code cf Illinois, amended by House Bill 90, provided for grants to public school 
districts to identify cWldrcn ages three to five who were at risk of academic failure and to provide 
appropriate educational programs for the identified cWldrea TTie Chicago Public Schools (CPS) opened 
their firet classes under this gnmt in Febniary 1986. In fiscal year 1992-1993 (FY 93). the CPS received a 
$ 31.326 million gnmt, an increase of approximately 3 miMicn doUare over the previous year, to continue 
its piekindeigarten program for at-risk children. 

The FY 93 State Prckindergarten Program had four components: a screening ownponent to identify eUgible 
children, an educational compaient to prepare at-risk preschool age rhildren for success in school, a health 
component to stimulate and encourage growth in physical health and ability, and a parent component to 
involve parents in the education of their children and assist them in obtaining the necessary services to 
provide for their family's welfare. In owier to maintain a Wgh-quaUty program, many staff devdqpment 
opportunities were provided for each compoocnt. 

Hie evaluation design included multiple indicators of possible program effectiveness. The National 
Association for tiie Education of Young Children (NAEYQ published guidelines for appropriate, quality 
programs for young cWldrea Tbc NAEYC guidelines and the State Prekindergarten Program goals and 
objectives were the standards for assessifig program implementation. The evaluation process also 
confonned to NAEYCs guidelines for the assessment of young cWldrcn. Data sources used in the 
evaluation were observations, staff and parent questionnaires, teachers' ratings of dnldren's progress, and 
chUdren's performance on a variety of assessment instraments, including the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test-Revised (PPVT-R), the Pre-Language Assessment Scales (PRE-LAS), and the Chicago Early 
Assessment and Remediation Laboratory (EARLY). 

The 1992-93 State Prckindeigarten Program served approximately 10,750 age-cyde three- and four-year- 
olds in 341 classrooms at 286 sites. Sites continued to be selected based on the need in the community, 
available space, and support of tiie schools' principal and k)cal school council Some classrooms were 
opened at community agency sites where the need was high and space was not available in the local school 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 



In an effort to comity with the goals and objectives of the Department of Early CMdhood Education, the 
State Preldndergarten Program, as stated in the 1992-93 proposal, strives to do tiic f(dlowing: 

• assist cMlditen in developing a positive self-image and respect for other people 

• pcx)vide learning opportunities ^ch are meaningful in the context of the child's experiences and 
development 

• '*help parents develop skills that will assist thetn in woildng with their children at home through 
planned activities that will help them recognize and carry out tiidr role as the primary educators of 
their children" (State Prekindergarten Program 1992-93 Proposal p. 20) 

• provide activities that develop the wiicde child; physical, cognitive, language, social, emotional, 
personal, and creative 

• promote optimum health children and £u!ulies through prevention, early identification and 
intervention, and health education 

• "develop awareness (rf cultural diversity through multicultural activities" {State Prekindergarten 
Program 1992-93 Proposal, p. 20) 

• "enhance the delivery erf services to children and their families arx! link the State Prekindergarten 
Program with community child-care agencies through staff participation in a series of inservice 
training sessions" {State Prekindergarten Program 1992-93 Proposal, p. 23) 

In order to accomplish these goals, qualified staff were needed for every position. All teachers assigned to 
the State Prekinderigarten Program had to have an Early Childhood Certificate (Type 04) issued by the 
Illinois State Board of Education. For teachers working with limited-English-proficient (UBP) childi^ a 
bilingual and/or English-as-a Second Language (ESL) endorsement was desired 

Thirty-four teachers (10 percent) did not have the eariy childhood certificate. All but seven (who were 
removed from State PrekirKkrgarten classrooms) had filed plans for obtaining the appropriate certification 
by the deadline of July 1998. 

Twenty-four teachers had Transitional Bilingual K-12 Language Endorsement Forty-nine State 
Prekind garten teachers and 113 teacher assistants spcke Spanish. Evejry attempt was made to provide 
classrooms with at least one staff member that spckc the language of the chUdrea 

Even well-qualified staff profit from ongoing staff development As stated in Stcff Development: Problems 
and Solutions, Elam. Cramer, and Brodinsky (1986), staff development needs to address: 

• The demands of the curriculum-Teachers need help to cope with and manage new subject matter. 

2 
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• TTie deniogr^c challenge- Teachers need help to understand better the students of today and 
tomorrow. 

• The demands o( methodology-Teachers need he^p because their jobs make new demands en than; 
and because new research and new pedagogical knowledge offer new opportunities for better 
teaciung and learning. 

• Job-ielatcd pressure-Teachers need help because their undergraduate and graduate courses did not- 
and may nevcr-cover a host of real-life» on-the-job problems. 

The Departtnent of Early Childhood Education provided the State Prckindergarten Program staff with 
continuous opportunities to acquire knowledge, practice skills, and receive the suK»rt needed to do their 
jobs. Inservices for various groups were conducted to meet this goal 

Sgwning Staff 

In 1992-93 the reorganization of tiie dtywide screening component took place. Up until that time the 
screening of Chicago's preschocd-age cWWrcn was conducted out <rf thu eight State Prekindcigaiten cluster 
offices. The reorganization consisted of breaking the eigtt cluster teams into three Developmental 
Sciecning Ctentcrs (North, Central and South). i^>proximatdy 80 persons made up ttic dtywide screening 
team that included screening teachers, teacher assistants, nurses, health assistants, and hearing and vision 
technicians. 

Inservices were coiKiucted throughout the year covering a wide scope of topics including: 

• Restructuring of the screening teams-Die entire screening staff came together to receive Infonnation 
on tiie reorganization as well as to share information with each other about the needs and 
characteristics pertaining to the schools they were leaving 

• Devclqpmental Screening Centers (DSQ-Individually, within each DSC, staff meetings were hdd 
to address the needs of the team. These meetings were held, for the most part, monthly and covered 
some of the Mowing: questions and answers that pertain to screening, discussions on procedures, 
administrative information that allied to the staff, data entry issues, discussions on proUems aiKl/or 
situations that arose during screening, and the next month^s schedule. 

• Health staff issues-The Bureau of Medical and School Health Services along with the Department 
of Early Childhood Education hdd inservices for tf»e State PrckirKlergarten health staff. Three 
inservices were held dtywide for the entire health team and other inservices were conducted on an 
as-needed basis for either the whde team or particular group(s) within a Developmental Screening 
Center. Topics included, but were not Umited to: 

- Healthy Moms/Healthy Kids Program 

- Delta Dental of Illinois Dental Program Services and universal precautiwis as related to dental 
services 

- Using the Student Health Information Computer Program for the tracking of health data 
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- PnKedures for dme mssnagement and keeping accurate and confidential records for reporting 
and recording infonnation 

- Depfiutment of Health: Lead Picvention Program 

- AIDS and Chicago Public Schools' policy 

- Universal precautions 

- Washing and cleaning medical instruments. 

• Screening pstx^edures handbook-In ofxkr to cottstnict an accurate procedures handbocA; input was 
needed fiom the screening teams. Screening team members came tc^etiu^' to review and discuss the 
document which is still in process. Questions and issues were raised and input was given that would 
be incoqx3rated in the final writing of the handbook. 

• PRE-LAS inservice-TYaiiring was pfxmded for those teacher-screeners y/bo were unfamiliar with the 
administration (rf the PRE-LAS test Teachers learned how to interpret the rating scale for the 
various sections of die test, score each section, convert and interfMet those sco^ies, and record the 
child's results onto a master roster. The PRE-LAS was administered to a samjde of students at tfae 
beginning and end of the school year to detennine growth in English proficiency. 

• Data entiy-During tfie screening process, infonnatkxi was ocdlected on each child and his or her 
family. Thi^ infonnation was entered imo a daU base that wi^ kept at each irdivid^ 

end o( the school year at \^ch time the data was given to the Dqxutment oi Research, Evaluation 
and Planning to generate repcms for administrators, the funding agency, and other concerned parties. 
Training was provided to the screening staff members who were re^x3nsible for entering die data 
into the computers. 

Qajsroom Staff 

A two-day orientation inservice was liekl for teachers and teacher assistants rkew to the State 
Prekirxtergarten Program. The purpose of the inservice was to ensure that new staff become familiar with 
the philosophy, goals, ard uniqueness oi the State Prekindergaiten Program. Principals were notified in 
advance and extended an invitation to atteiKL 

During the two-day sessiwis, which lasted from 8:30 am to 3:15 pra, teachers and teacher assistants 
participated in smaU-gnoup workshops aixl who'e-group presentations. Tc^ics covered included: the 
philosophy of the State Preldndergarten Program, team building, family resources, curriculum resources, 
budget infonnation arul nutrition. In addition, small-group workshops focused on classroom-plarming 
activities such as classnoom management and field Mips. 

Suggestions for future insendces were given, as well as the suggestion to have longer workshops to allow 
presenters to cover the material without being rushed. The participants, as a wh(^e, fourul the inserv^ice 
worthwhile, providing them with useful infonnation which "took tiie guess work out of the guidelines aiKl 
procedures of the program.* 
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Monthly Clustey Inservkcs 

Each cluster office conducted monthly staff development inserviccs. Topics for the inservlces were selected 
based on the results of a needs assessment survey administered to their teachers and teacher assistants. 
Even though the inseivices were customized to meet the needs of the individual cluster staff, there was 
some oveilap of topics. 

For the most part, peer implementois and/or their colleagues conducted the inservices. odieiwise outside 
presenters were contracted. The following were some of the topics covered in the monthly cluster meetmgs: 

Developmentally aj^iropriate curriculum 
Lesson plans 
Conflia resolution 

Child Assessment Prqfiie (CAP) forai 
Observation of children 
Appropriate field trips 
Street safety 

Antibias multicultural curriculum 

Classroom management through setting up appropriate environments 
Creativity in the classroom 
Child abuse and reporting procedures 

Tk- responsibility of both tiie peer implemer!ois and curriculum rsscwrce teachers in relation to steff 
developmem was to assist with the planning and implementation of the morthly staff inservicc meetings, 
•nie peer imptementore were teachere who volunteered to work with the cluster faciUtator and cuniculum 
resource teachers once a montfi after school to organize their clusters' monthly inservicc meetings. The 
cuniculum resource teachere provided support to peer implementors and the cluster teachers, 

■Slimmer Staff Development 

During the sununer of 1993. teactiers and teacher assistants in the State Prckindeigarten Program attended 
three staff devetopment inservices. Two were held at their respective clusters and the odier was held at 
Saucedo Elementary School where all eight clustere came together. The focus of the inseivices was on 
various aspects of antibias curriculum. Wittiin each of the clusters, the topic was examined differentiy. 
One cluster utilized their peer implementors who conducted small-group discussions. Another cluster had 
their staff bring a rice or bread dish finom their ethnic background to share. Other clusters brought in guest 
speakers to address the issue. Fiom the responses given on the evaluation surveys disttibuted after each 
inservicc. over 80 percent of the respondents rcpUed tiiat the inseivices provided infonnation that they 
needed to know and presented ideas for implementing an antibias cuniculum in the classroom. A few 
teachere commented tiiat ttiey would have Ukcd even more concrete activities to use in the classroom. 

The citywide inservicc at Saucedo, however, was less successful. The respondents equally rated the 
keynote speaker positively and negatively. Ihose rating her negatively said tiiat she was a poor presenter 
who read to her audience for two houre and who had misconceptions of how children view peopte. Some 
participants were offended by stereotypes the speaker used and mistakenly tho?:ght flie speaker was 
endoising the examples. The group was felt ic be too large and the video shown was tliought by several to 
be biased or inaudible. 
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While 70 percent of the respondents agreed that the small-group (fiscussions, held after the keynote speaker, 
included practical suggestions for implementing an antibias curriculum, odiers felt that the gnxips weie too 
large or the infonnation given was not helfrfuL The suggestion was made to use teacheis from the State 
Preldndetgaiten Program as speakers in tihe future. They could eiqplain what woited for them and give 
useful ideas for the classroom. 

Overallt over 80 percent of die participants indicated the antibias issues were a good dioice for tlie 
inservices* Slightly fewer (75 percent) respondents felt the insenices included useful ideas and covered a 
wide range of potential biases. 

FantilY Rwftura Stiff 

Family resource staff, including teachers and social woricers, attended four staff development inservices 
diroughout the year. Schooi nurses also attended some of these meetings. Ihese inservices addressed the 
following: 

1. Internal issues such as, how die £amily resource teachers function within the schools and what their 
roles and reqxnsibilities are. Small-group formats provided an opportunity for family resource 
teachers to share pertinent infcxmation with each other. 

2. Environmental healdi issues covering such tofncs as lead poisomng and air pollutants in addition to 
how to best serve funilies with these and other environmental concerns. 

3. Social service needs-Ouiside agencies came to speak on health issues for die families including 
AIDS and nutrition. Infonnation about how to access mental health and other social services in die 
community was also shared. 

4. Increasing i^tnt involvement-Outside agencies were invited to speak, family resource staff shared 
icebreakers diat diey found effective in getting parents involved in meetings, and pansnts were invited 
to share dieir ideas and perceptions on what they Uked and how to encourage greater parent 
involvement 

Quster Staff 

Curriculum Resource Teachers 

Curriculum resource teachers, as a group, received training on the puipcxse and use of the Child 
Assessment Profile (CAP) form. This gave them a general understanding of die fom that would enable 
them to provide assistance to teachers who would need help filling diem out Defining job responsibilities 
and reviewing procedures for ordering supplies and setting up resource rooms were also a part of the 
inservice. 

In addition, the cuniculimi resource staff met once a mondi for half-day inservices to discuss issues related 
to the classroom and other educational issues. They reviewed educational materials for their 
appropriateness in the classroom, attended a workshop on Antibias at die Haikness House, participated in a 
self-reflection activity which allowed them to look at the reasons vAiy diey became teachers and identify 
how those reasons could be carried over into their positions as curriculum resource teachers, and visited the 
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Museum of Mexican Fine Arti* to expose them to another culture and to introduce them to different 
resources that are available. 

Clericar Staff 

Clerical staff from all eight cluster offices came together to receive training on such things as telephone 
etiquette, on-line supply ordering, and other procedures that would enhance their skills. This provided 
continuity among offices and the opportunity to be in a positive learning situation with their fellow 
colleagues. 

AdoDt-a-Classroom Staff 

Staff development for the Adopt-a-Classroom Program was done in conjunction with the Chicago 
Coordination, Education, Research, and Training (C-CERT) Project. The theme of the project was How 
does assessment drive our programs! 

*The training component proposed to work with staff from preschool through grade three to facilitote their 
discovery of how assessment pennits teachers to delineate where children are in relation to their cognitive, 
social, emotional, and language development so that teachers can work with parents for the welfEU^ of the 
children." (C-CERT proposal, p. iii) 

Teachers and teacher assistants in the Adopt-a*Classroom Program received inservice training once a 
month at the Mason Elementary School from 3:00 - 5:00 pm. During these meetings, the program 
philosophy and overview were presented, and assessment techniques, i.e., the Kindergarten Curriculum 
Guide y the Child Assessment Profile (CAP), observations, and portfolios were discussed. 

Special Events 

Summer Camp 

In the summer of 1993, eight three-day sessions were conducted for a sample of parents and children 
participating in the State Prekindergarten Program. These sessions were held at George Williams Camp on 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. In the outdoors, away from the hustle and bustle of the city, parents were 
engaged in a variety of activities that encouraged healthy relationships between themselves and their child 
and fostered positive mterrelationships with other parents. 

Preparation for this experience took place during the month of April 1993, when approximately 200 State 
Prekindergarten teachers and their assistants went to the camp to have a v/eekend planning session. The 
objective of the weekend was to have the teachers and assistants plax. activities that their children and 
parents could do while attending camp during the summer. The George Williams staff were available to 
train the teachers and assistants by giving them ideas of various activities they could do with their parents 
and children, having them tour the camp grounds to they would be familiar with the layout, and conducting 
a scavenger hunt so that they would become aware of and able to identify things of nature that were in the 
environment. 

Feedback given on the evaluation of the April planning inservice indicated that the weekend was successful. 
High ratings showed that the session was well organized, the camp staff were helpful, and the sessions 
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pnovided an understanding of pfx>ceduies and rc^wnsibilitics for the variety of camp experiences in wicch 
they wcHild be involved. Some suggesrions for improvement included: 

• assujre fairness in housing assignments 

• allow teachers who have attended two or tiuee times before to leUim 

• liavc children bring a backpack to cany personal items (baby wipes, tissues, etc*) and to collect 
things 

Vendor fair 

In the fall, tiie Department of Early Childhood Education held a Vendor Fair, aassroom teacher and 
teacher assistants from State Prekindeigarten, Child Parent Centers, and Head Start were in attendance 
along with invited Eariy Childhood professionals from prognuns outside of the Chicago PuUic Schools. 

The participants' responses on the vendor fair evaluation were quite favorable. Hicy indicated that flie 
materials (fisplayed were interesting and appropriate for eariy diildhood education and that the vendors 
were veiry infomiative. It was also noted that the vendors provided an adequate supply handouts and 
sample materials and diat there was an ad^iuate r^msentation of vendors. 

Overalls the fair was tfxxight to be weU planned and organized, heM 

helpful tin» ctf year. Some suggestions for flic improvemert (rf future fairs were to provide ti^^ 

by each duster so fliat travel would not be a problem, allow &)c vendors to sell at flie fair, provide more 

music materials, and distribute more freebies. 

WcekofthgYounyrhMd 

Tlie national celebiaiioo of the Week of flic Young ^ 1993. Activities that week 

focused on directing ttie whole community's attention to the needs of the young child and ejqploring what 
educational, social, and other services are andA>r should be availaMe to them. 

Many activities were held in the Metn^litan Chicago area oiganized through the Chicago Association for 
Uie Education of Young Children (CAEYC). The flieme for tfie week was T/rrir f'laartf our Hands: 
Our Future in Theirs and Uie focuj? was Strengthening ConnecHonsJn Every Arena of Life... and. Asking 
the Question... Is This in the Best Interest of Children and FamiUe/: 

As part of tlie celebration, the EJepartment of Early CWldlKXxl Education g>onsorcd a creative arts exhibit 
The art woric was displayed in eariy childhood classrooms citywide and at four public libraries fluxxigjhout 
the aty of Chicago (Austin, Harold Washington, Sulzcr and Woodson). llKt young artists were chiklren 
ages 0-8 participated in eariy childiood education programs. Parents' multimedia art projects and 
hand-crafted work were also included for display. 

Administrators' Conference 

The Administrators* Conference was held at the Harold Washington Library in conjunction with the Week 
of the Young Child The Administrators' Conference was held for principals and Local School Coundl 
chairpersons from schools having eariy childhood programs. The keynote speaker, Suzanne Carothers 
from New York University spoke on the integration of early childhood philosophy through tiie grades. 
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After the presentation, participants were invited to tour the library and view the e^diibit of an work done by 
chUdr^ aiKi parents participating in eady childhood education piograms. 

Conduaona mid RecomnyiidatkfflS 

TTic goal to "ensure the quality oi service dcliveiy to children and their fiamilies ttirough a compreiwislve, 
appropriate, and ongoing staff development program" (State Preldndergarten Program 1993-94 Proposal, 
p, 13) has successfully been met TTiroughout the year several opportunities were piovidwi for staff to 
come together and receive training on a broad range of topics and issues. 

Staff development was received by screening staff, new classroom teacheis. cluster staff, and family 
resource, curriculum resource, and clerical staff. These jAanned staff development inserviccs provided fiic 
knowledge, practice, and suppwt for staff to more effectively and successfully meet the goals and 
guidelines of Uie program. In addition to staff development inservices. special events were conducted 
dmxighout tfie year including: Summer Camp, the Eariy Childhood Vendor Fair. Wedc (rf tfic Young 
Child, die Multicultural Symposium, and the Administrators* Conference. 

Acconiing to evaluation results, participants oi the training sessions and special events generally ftxmd 
diem to be organized* infosmative. a^ipropriate. and usefid. Hie suggestions made for improvonent of 
future inservices included providing more concrete activities to use in tiie classnxm. monitofing tiie size of 
small and huge group discussions, and using program teachers as speakers. 

In addition, it is important that teachers continue to be encouraged to seek their eariy childhood certificates. 
To effectively meet tiie needs of increasing numbers of children from non-Engtish-speaking backgrounds, 
teacheis should also be encouraged to obtain a Transitional Bilingual K-12 Language Endorsement or 
English as a Second Language (ESL) training. 

Rnally. staff development should continue to be an integral part (rf tiie State P^ddndergarten Ptogram. 
Focus should continue, not only on topics identilBed by staff ttuough needs assessments, but also on current 
educational issues being discussed in the reseaich literature. 
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SCREENING COMPONENT 



The screening oompcxusnt was evaluated to assess whether it was conducted consistency throughout the 
city, according to proposal guidelines and procedures, and to detennine whether it contcfly identified those 
chQdren who were at risk of academic failure. All children brought by parents who wished to enroll them 
in the State Pteldndergarten lYogniin were screened Staff screened 10,686 children for the 1992-93 
program and 10,504 werc^ determined to be eligible. 

Screening Procedures 

The screeiung team used a variety of economic, social, cognitive, developmental, and health factoid to 
detennine which children were eligible for the State Preldndeigartcn Program. Factors used were 1) the 
childs inability to i^)eak or understand English; 2) documented proof that a child was abused or neglected; 
3) low family income; 4) child's chronic illness; and 5) child's performance on standardized screening 
instruments indicative of a developmental delay. Considerate research studies have shown that these 
factors are often associated with academic failure. 

Screening teams were housed at three centers located in the north* central and south secdons c»F ibe city. 
The teams were composed of teachers and assistants trained to administer and scone the screening 
instruments and work widi children and their families. All screoxing teams had at least one bilingual 
member to enable children to be screened in their dcxninant language. Usually, school personnel or 
members (tf ttie community translated when a child or parent spoke a language other than English or 
Spanish. 

Teams conducted screenings at designated sites throughout the dty all year. To inidate the process, 
parents wishing to enroll their diikl in a State Preldndeigarten classroom, competed a pieliminary 
registration form at tlidr neighborhood school or subcontracting site. Teams used this information to 
schedule screening appointments for the parent and ddld 

Staff from the Department of Research, Evaluation and Banning observed each ot the screerdng teams at 
least once during the school year. Observations of the activities revealed that proper scieening and 
selection piocedures were followed and that screeners were generally effective and efticicnt They were 
i^ally organized^ established good rapport witii the children, gave clear directions, and made sure the 
childi^ understood those directions, gave few hints, and followed prc^r testing procedures. However, 
based on the observations, some sites were better organized than ocheis *• parents and ctiildren dd not have 
as long a waiting time, and a majority of the parents and children showed up for their ai^)ointments. 

Observers noted continuing problems with inadequate space available for die entire screerting team. Some 
rooms were rxH large enough to ensure privacy for parent interviews and sufficient child-size furniture was 
not available at some sites. This often caused delays in getting started as other tables were brought in, or 
teacher screeners borrowed them from the State PrekiiKlergarten classroom. A long wait may have affected 
children's perfonnance during screening and did delay die remaining appointments for that day. Aldiough 
screening teams and coordinators said they made eveiy effort to work with principals to obtain adequate 
screening facilities, space and appropriately-sized furniture continued to be a problem in some sites, 
especially overcrowded ones. 
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The screening woridoad was another conccra Screening at subcontracting sites was left until last because 
screening teams were very busy and the diildien at subcontnriing sites were already receiving some 
services. As a result, screening at some subcontracting sites did not take place untU well into the school 
year. 

RpTi^ning Results 

Results of the screening arc prcsjcnted in Tables 1.1-1.3. Table 1.1 gives the demographic information on 
the 10,686 children screened Table 1.2 presents infonnaiion about ti»e chudren's healtti and social- 
emodonal devdopmoit Table 1.3 shews how they performed on various measures of One and gross 
motor, language, and cognitive developmcnL 

Demographi c Inftwrnation 

n» demographic data for children screened for the 1992^93 school year are similar to tliose of previous 
yeare. As Table 1.1 shows, a few more boys than giiis were sa«cncd Of the chUdren screened, half came 
from single-parcm households. Moic than three-fouilhs of the cWldrcn reached by the screening program 
had not been enrolled previously in a preschool oc day-care program. 

Approximately 54 percent of the children screened were African American, 34 percent were Latino, seven 
percent were white, non-Latino, and three percent were from other ethnic bwicgrounds. TTie ptimaiy home 
lanpage for the majority of thess children (66 percent) was English- Spanish was the dominant home 
language for 29 percent of the chUdren. More than ooe-thiid of the children were desitvtatcd mnited 
English proficient (LEP) at the time (rf screening. Scrceners used infonnation from the Home Language 
Survey (HLS) to assist them in deteraiining if a child was LEP. Many scrceners expressed concern about 
liow to detennine English proficiency based on the HLS. Because they had no clear, unifbnn criteria for 
detcnnining EngUsh proficiency, screenenj often used their own best judgment after talking to the mcther 
and child. Soinetimcs children who Uvod in a home with an adult who spoke a language other than EngUsh 
were listed as LEP. 



Health Pate 

Screening team membere collected health data about each child fipom the parents. Children received points 
because of high-risk factore present during pregnancy and Wrtli. Approximately 20 percent of the mothcns 
reported that they used drags, alcohol or tobacco materials during their pregnancy. Mothers of 1 1 percent 
of the children screened had not received sufficient prenatal care and approximately 15 percent of all 
mothers were at risk because of their young age. Approximately 41 percent of the mothers intcn«;wed 
stated their children experienced some type of birth trauma, usually a cesarean section Other risk factors 
at birth such as low birth weight and failure to thrive were less common (10 and 5 percent, respectively). 

As shown in Table 1.2, most children passed the vision and liearing tests at the time of screening (53 
percent and 56 percent, respectively). Approximately 33 percent of the cWldren, however, were unable or 
unwilling to participate in the hearing or vision screening because of shyriess, immaturity, or other factors. 
In addition, 1 2 percent were not screened for vision and 1 1 percent were not screened for hearing because 
the technicians were absent. Enrolled cWldrcn who were unable to be tested at screening were successfully 
retested during the year. Fewer than two percent failed the vision or hearing test 
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Social-Emotional Assessment Results 



An assessment was made of each child's sodal-emodonal development based on the screener's observation 
of the child's behavior at screening and the parents' reports of home behavior. The results are given in 
Table 1.2. Selection pouits were given for behaviors indicative of devclopooental delays. The higher the 
number of selection points, the more behavioral indicators of inunatuiity the child exhibited Only 16 
percent of the cWldrcn screened received no selection points in this cateiwy. Thirty-six percent received 
one or two points for behaviors indicative of sodal-emodonal inimatiuity. 1t»esc results arc similar to last 
year's results. 

Chicago EARLY Assessment Results 

The screening assessed the child's language and readiness skills using the Chicago Early Assessment and 
Remediation Laboratory (EARLY) and the Expressive Language Suppkment. A Spanish version of the 
EARLY was administered by bilingual scrceners to any child whose primary language was Spanish. The 
EARLY is a nocosed screening instniment that yields scores in the areas of gross motor, fine motor, 
language and concqits, visual discrimination, and memory. The Expressive Language Supplement 
provides additional infonnation on the language devek){xnent of the child. The moot weij^ in detennining 
whether a ddld was iilcely to be at risk was given to a child's perfonnance on the EARLY. According to 
the EARLY manual, remediation should be offered to children in any areas where they score at or below 
the 30th percentile. The data in Table 1.3 indicate that 71 pen»snt or nxm of the screened ctiildrens^^ 
at or below the 30lh percentile in each EARLY area excqpt visual discrimination. Consistent with past 
results, children were weak in language. Over 74 percent of all children screened scored at or below ttie 
20th percentile on the language section of the EARLY. A total of 16 percent of the children were unable to 
complete tiie EARLY, lliis percentage has increased each year over the last tiuec years. 

Peabodv Pictu re Vocabulart Test^Revised Results 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised(PPVT-K), a measure of receptive vocabulary, was 
administered at the time of screening. The Test de Vocabulario en Imdgenes f «3*ody(TVIP) was 
administered to Spanish-speaking children. Results ai the vocabulary test corroborated tiie findings of the 
EARLY screening that most of the children were very we^ in language. As shown in Table 1.2, tiie 
median standard score on Ok PPVT/TVIP was 70, ti^e same as last year. On a national scale, tiiis score 
translates to a percentile rank of two. Over 60 percent of ti>c screened children scored below the lOtii 
percentile; less than five percent scored at or above tiie national median (SOtii percentile). 

Wliile tiie HPVT-R/I'VIP was not used to detenninc eligibility for tiie pjograra, it was given to each child to 
address bisflxv receptive language ability, provide data about tiie validity of the screening process, and to 
collect baseline data for evaluating the effectiveness of the State Prekindei-garten Program. The PPVT- 
R/TVIP is given again in ths spring to tiie children enroUed in tiie program. 
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Table 1.1 

Demographic Information on Children Screened for 1992-93 Program 
(N- 10.686) 



1 

1 Category Subcalegoiy 


Number 


Percent 




Male 


5.404 


50.5 


Female 


5.260 


49.2 


Not Reported 


22 


0.3 




WWtc 


830 


7.8 


African American 


5.796 


54.2 


Latino 


3.668 


34.3 


Asian/Pacific Mander 


309 


2.9 


Native American 


9 


0.1 


Other 


31 


0.3 


Not Reported 


43 


0.4 




English 


7,072 


66.2 


Spanish 


3.067 


28.7 


Other 


505 


4.7 


Not Repotted 


42 


0.4 






Limited English Proficient 


3.888 


36.4 


English Proficient 


6.457 


60,4 


1 Not Repotted 


341 


3.2 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Category Subcategory 


Number 


Peicciu 1 






Both Parents 


4,691 


43.9 


Single Parent 


5.409 


50.6 


Other Adult 


218 


2.0 


Noc Reported 


368 


3.4 




None 


8,263 


77.3 


Private Prsschool 


317 


3,0 


ESEA Chapter 1 


15 


0.1 


Speda! Sducadcn 


15 


0.1 


Head Start 


390 


3.6 


Other State Funded 


41 


0.4 


lltlcXX 


28 


0.3 


Other Pitschool 


829 


7.8 


Unicnown 


788 


7.4 








Head Start Guidelim 


3,049 


28.5 


Free Lunch Guideline 


5,409 


52.2 


Not Ijow IiKxme 


2,064 


19.3 
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Health Infwmatioa aod Social Emotsooal Development ob Children Screened for 1992-93 Program 



Test Result 


Number 


Percent 








Pass 


5,708 


53.4 


Fail 


195 


1.8 


UnaWc to Comjictc Testing 


3.481 


32.6 


Not Screened 


1,302 


12.2 








Pass 


6,050 


56.6 


FaU 


16 


0.2 


Unable to Complete Screening 


3,454 


32.3 


Not Screened 


1,166 


10.92 








Little or No Pienatal Care 


1,194 


11.2 


Substance Abuse by mother 


2,229 


20.9 


Mother Under 18 or Over 35 Years 
of Age 


1,584 


14.8 


Other High Risk Pregnancy 


3,639 


34.1 


Birth Trauma 


4.386 


41.0 


LowBirftWcigJit 


1.029 


9.6 


Failtme to Thrive 


523 


4.9 


Chronic H^Mi Problems 


1.329 


12.5 




None 


1.677 


16.0 


One 


1.874 


17.9 


Two 


1,947 


18.6 


Three -Four 


2,825 


27.0 


Five - Six 


1,465 


14.0 


More than Six 


669 


6.4 


Unknown 


229 


2.1 
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Table 13 

Infonration on Language, M(kor, and Cognitive Development on Children Screened for 1992-93 Program 



(N= 10.686) 



Test 


Number 


Percent 




^^^^^^ 




lst-9tb Percentile 


6.617 


74.8 


10th-39th Percentile 


1,758 


19.9 


40th-59th Percentile 


280 


3.2 


60th-89th Percentile 


174 


1.9 


90th-99th Percentile 


20 


0.2 


Unable to Complete Testing 


1,813 


17.0 


Unknown 


25 


0.3 














Category 


Median Percentile 
Score 


Percent at or below 1 
30th 1 
Percentile 


Gross Motor 


20th 


71 


Fine Motor 


20th 


76 


Language 


20th 


74 


Visual 


30th 


58 


Memory 


20th 


71 



Eligibility 

Scneeners gave children selection points for a variety of risk factors. A minimum of 15 selection points 
were nxjuired to qualify for the State Prekindergaiten Program. Children with the highest number of 
selection points were COTisidercd the most at risk and were enrolled in the program first. Based on the 
comprehensive screening jwoccdures aiKi selection criteria, 98 percent of the three- and four-year-olds 
screened for the 1992-93 program were eligible. Not all of the 10,504 eligible children could be served, 
liowever, because of the limited availability of ^pace and funds. Only 8,201 children were eiuoUed because 
over 2,000 of the childrcn were last year's three-year-olds returning for a second year. Children who could 
not be enrolled were placed on waiting lists. 
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Condusions and Recommcndfltioi^r. 



During the 1992-93 school year 10,686 childrcn were screened Most screening teams efifcctively identified 
at-risk cWldrea ttuoughout the dty, with results supfxxting the premise thai children admitted into fte 
program were at risk ctf acadraiic failure. Observations of tiie screemng process indicated that screeners 
attended competently tote needs (^parents and children. All eligible children could not be enrolled in the 
program, however, because of limited ^pacc and funds. 

Review of the screening results aixl evaluation data Tdised several concerns. Details of these concerns and 
suggestions for remediation follow. 

Inadequate and/or inappropriate space was a problem at many sites. If screening is held at an already 
established site, the State Prekindergarten class could be canceled on the day crf^ the screening. In addition 
to firedng up space, this woukl enable classroom ^f to participate more fully in the screening. It woukl 
also ensure the availabiU^ of (Md-sized furniture. If screening is done at a riew site with Urnited facilities, 
screeners should try to negotiate in advance witii principals for a time when S9)pn)imate ^»ce could be 
made available in the school or to use ^>ace at a riearby site, i.e., a churdi or park building. 

Incomplete screening teams, walk-ins, and parents who failed to show up for appointments or came 
without the necessary documentation slowed up the screening process. Remind school clerks, pettiaps by 
sending a letter, of tiwinfonnatiaattiey need to give parents regardiiigscr^^ Also, ^^tei parents call a 
school for information co ttic jMogram, tiie clerk should refer them to the 5^)propriate screening team or 
cluster office to make an appointment Walk-ins on the day <rf screening stow down the process and 
increase waiting time for families. Substitutes are needed to fill in for absent team members or for 
members who are on leave. 

Children at subcontracting sites were often not identified for the program until mid-year or after. 
Generally tiie parents of children at subcontracting sites were woridng and it was (fifficult to find a time 
when both the parent and tiie screerdng team could be preserit If subcontracting sites revised tiidr entrance 
fonns to include ttie information naded by tiic screening team, screeners couM obtain fwnily data and 
healtii histories from tiv site administrators on tiie days they came to screen tiie childrea Any additional 
questions could possibly be handled by phone. This streamlined procedure should reduce the amount of 
time for screening at subcontracting sites. 

Some existing public school sites did not achieve full enrollment until mid- year. Schools shouW 
advertise for children in the community tiiroughout the year. Scre^ings conducted in tiie summer would 
help ensure full classes in tiie fall at botti public schod and subcontracting sites. The emphasis on ^ring 
recruitment and nonstop summer screening should continue. In addition, clerks should be reminded to give 
interested parents complete and accurate information so they come to the screening witii tiie necessary 
dooimentation. 

Many children either do not receive a vision or hearing test at the time of screening or are unable to be 
assessed because of the vision or hearing technician's absence or the child's immaturity, inability to 
follow directions, or frustration with the screening process. Tliese childrcn are given selection poirUs and 
ti>en le-cxamined witiiin six montiis of enrollment in tiie program. Perfiaps children could be given a less 
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rigorous initial scimung by trained teacher assistants rather than technicians. CSiildien witiii possible 
severe pitoU^s or concerns could be lefened then for appropriate foUow-up. CUldien vAto were unable 
would continue to lecdve selection points. Either these children or all cUkben would lecdve a moic 
compcthensive scirtningfnm the tecluncians after enio^ 

All children who need the early intervention do not receive services or do not receive the full 
intervention. Scieening only detennines the cliild*s eligibility for the Sute Pmeldnderprten Program. 
Oiildien are not enrolled immediately following the screening, and, in some cases, theze is a delay of 
several months or a year t)efore an opening becomes available at a given site. Program administntors, 
educators, and parents should continue to lobby state legislators to fully fund this eariy intervoition 
program. 

Lack of clear-cut criteria resulted in uneven application of selection points for English proficiency. 
Umfoim procedures for identifying children who are limited English prc^* ent are needed 
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EDUCATION COMPONENT 



The State Preldndergaiten Program was designed as an intcrvcmion program to help reduce ihc number of 
students altering kindeigarten at nsk. To detcnnine ttic program's effectiveness, the evaluation of tfiis 
component examined whether ttie prcldndeigaiten curriculum met the needs of flie students. Infoimation 
from the evaluation also provided baseline data for future studies. 

The education component was evaluated tfirough interviews, questionnaires, on-site observations, teachers' 
ratings of children's readiness skills and pre- and posttcsting in language development The evaluation 
documented flie number of children served ar^l provided infcwmation rcgaiding demographics, 
characteristics of the intervention, and the immetfiate and long-nuige effects erf this intervention on the 
children's physical, cognitive, and affective development Questionnaires were distributed to parents and 
classTOOTi staff to get their impressions <rf the program and to acquire data about the home and classroom 
environment of the enrolled students. 

The State Prekindeigarten Program served ahnost 1 1,000 threc-t«>-five-year-old children in 341 classrooms 
at 286 sites during the 1992-93 school year. Table 2 presents demographic and health infwmation on 
children enrolled during each ftm year (rf program operation In 1992-93, approximately 50 percent (rftiie 
enrolled children were African American md 36 percent were Latino. The percentage of enrolled Afiican 
American cWldren has been relatively stable for the last tiirec years. Tbc percentage of Asian children 
enrolled has irKTcased sli^itly. Tlie percentage erf enroUedwWtcchiklren decreased tiiis year fi^ 
percent to just under 10 percent 

The percentage (rf English-speaking children increased substantially this year from 53 to 65 percent Two 
scenarios may explain tiWs change. The medKxl of repwtirig duaig^ this year. The home language was 
reported by teachers at die end of the year instead of by screeners at the time of screening. A second 
possible explanation is that last year, the home language (rf 15 percent of tiic children was unknowa This 
year the home language was not netted for less ttian four percent oi ttie cWldrea Perh^ the diiUren 
whose home language was not reported last year were English-speaking because the percentage of Spanish- 
speaking children remained almost Ae same. 

Approximately 80 percent of the emrtled children each year were from low-income families and were 
eligible for the free lunch program. This year low-incooie families were divided into two different groups: 
low irKome qualifying for the federal lunch subsidy and low irKome qualifying under the Head Start 
guidelines. The Head Start guideline for low income is a substantially lower figure. Consequently, 
children vfho qualified under me Head Start guideline received more selection points than those who were 
only eligiUe for the federal free lunch program. 

InfcMmation obtained fiom screening records on •Previously Attended Progiams" aixl Tamily Stmcture" 
was incoi;iplete. Consequently, valid conclusions on these variables could not be made. 

Infonnation on children's major health problems was coUected during screening. During the school year, 
nurses and health assistants provided fdlow-up services to these children and to children wlwse health 
problems were missed at screening but were identified later by the classroom teachers. Over 90 percent erf 
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the enrolled childrcn were listed as not having any chronic health proUems. A very small percentage of^^r. 
childien had a vision {Hotdem (0.4 percent). Less than 0.1 percem were listed as having a hearing problem. 
Although six percent (tf the children were identified with chronic health problems such as asdma, epilepsy 
or chemical dependent, the health staf f indicated that the numb^ The rq)oited 

numbers do not include children wiw may have serious health praWcms but whose health rcccKds were not 
entered on the computer. 
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Table 2 

Demographic Statistics on Enrolled Children 



(By percentage) 




AsiaiVPacific 
Islander 



American In- 
dian 



0.2 



0.2 



0.3 



0.4 



0.4 



Unblown 




English 



Spanish 



Arabic 



79.5 



17.3 



1.1 



78.4 



18.0 



1.1 



72.3 



23.0 



1.3 



64.0 



18.3 



0.7 



55.0 



29.8 



0.8 



53.1 



27.4 



0.6 



65.0 



27.2 



1.0 



Other 



2.1 



2.5 



3.4 



2.6 



2.6 



3.7 



Missing 



14.4 



11.8 



15.2 



3.1 



3.7 
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Categoiy 



Subcategory 



1987 
n=2643 



19S8 
n=2839 



1989 
n=3903 



1990 
n=5454 



1991 
n=8401 



1992 
n=9330 



Limited 
English 
Proficient 



English 
Proficient 



20.4 



79.6 



21.2 



78.8 



26.3 



73.7 



22.0 



78.0 



30.0 



70.0 



32.5 



67.5 



1993 
n=10735 



32.8 



67.2 



Free 



Reduced 



NotEUgibie 



Unknown 



88.3 



5.1 



6.6 



85.2 



6.1 



8.7 



83.9 



7.0 



9.1 



72.8 



6.8 



10.6 



9.8 



79.7 



6.9 



10.4 



3.0 



81.8 



6.7 



8.8 



Z7 



83.7 



6.5 



8.5 



1.4 



Both Parents 



Single Pai^ 



38.5* 



59.6* 



35.6* 



46.4* 



43.0 



42.7 



42.6 



38.4 



30.1 



27.8 



31.4 



27.7 



27.6 



27.5 



Other 



1.2 



1.7 



1.3 



1.4 



1.2 



Unknown 




♦ Data on first-year students only; infonnation on second-year students were not available. 
♦♦Percentages total more than 100 because a cWJd may have more than one type of health problem. 
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TvpgsnfPrograiM 



Hie State Prekindeixarten Program has grown substantlaUy sinoe it opened in 1986 with 76 classrooms 
serving 2,355 chUdita Hie number of classrooms has increased more than ftwrfold since it began in 1986. 
During the 1992-93 school year, approximately 10,700 children were served in 341 classrooms. The 
Department of Early ChUdhood Education offered a variety of program options and delivery models in an 
effort to serve as many childnai as possible and to meet the diverse needs of children and families. 

Rp yi^lar Dav Option 

•Dk State Prekindcrgarten Program served children ages tiuee and four years and five-year-old drildren 
who were not yet age-eligible for kindetgartea The most common dehvery model was a program that 
served between 17 and 20 chUdien daily for two and one-half hours either in the morning or the affcemooo. 
The classroom staff (a teacher and an assistant) and parent volunteers provided a dcvelopmentally 
appropriate program for the childrea 

l^xtended-Dav Option 

Because of a lack of space and overcrowding in some areas, several sites imptemented the extended-day 
option during the spring of 1990. ihe initial ]^ was to provide services for these children until ^Mce in 
the builcfing became availaUe or undl modular units were instaUed. In a few cases permanent s^Mce was 
found, but the need for tte extcnded<lay option continued with 18 classrooms during the 1992-93 year. 
Preschool chOdren attended school daily from 2:45 pm-5:15 pm in classrooms used Aulng the regular 
school hours by prddndergarten or kindergarten cMldrea The extended-day teachers received inservice 
training and funds were allotted for furniture, equipment, and supfdies. 

Demonstration Center 

Wliile providing cWMrtn with a devetoproentally appropriate program, the Demonstration Center altowed 
both new and experienced eaiiy childhood educators the opportunity to observe and discuss exemplary 
practices. Hie Demonstration Center also was used to pilot imovativc projects and ideas. Hie center 
contained four classrooms. Many of the children were bused to ftc center for the all-day sessions (8:30 am 
-2:30 pm). 

Coliaboratipng 

Inteyated Preschool Demonstration Centers. Children witii special needs and State Prekindergarien 
students were taught in the same classroom setting at the Integrated Preschool Demonstration Center. A 
State Piekindergarten teacher, a special education teacher, and an assistant planned an ^ropriatc program 
to meet the needs of all the chttdren. The Integrated Preschocd Demonstration Center was developed as a 
cooperative effort of the Chicago PubUc Schools and the not-for-profit community agency. El Valor 
Corporation. The pK)gram was housed at El Valor. The goals of the project were die socialization of all 
childien, the development of concepts in the chUdren's first language, and the involvement of parents as an 
integral component of the program. Students attended half-day sessions. A second classroom, 
imfdemented at Stock SclxxA in the 1990-91 school year, used the integrated aj^roach to serve students 
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with ^x^al needs and State Pi^kindergarten children in the same classroom setting. Another integrated 
classroom opened in 1992-93 at Beaid School 

Columbus>|»ffti7YMg PToj^ The State Preldndeigaiten Program supports a prescliod classioom at 
Q)lumbus-MaryviUe Hospital. Prescho(4-age children whose mothers are enioUed in the Haymarlcet Dmg 
Addiction Pro^^am at Cdiumbus-Maryville attend the State Preldndeigarten Program. In addition, the 
classnxxn is open to duldren who have been removed from their family's custody by the Department of 
Children and Family Services (DCPS) or who, for some other reason, ie., abandonment, have no one to 
care for them. The Columbus-Maiyville {dacement for children is (^len a temporary one-periiaps a day, 
perhaps four months. Consequently, enrollment numbers in tlie preschool classroom vary greatly and the 
tmnover in tlie number of children served is high. 

Mary Thompson Hospital ProiccL The CPS Deportment of Early ChikSiood Education ccdLaborates 
with the National Association for Perinatal Addiction Research Education (NAPARE) at Mary Thompson 
Hospital to offer a State Pxeldndeigarten program for children whose mothers attend the center. Mary 
Thompson Hospital is a residential and outpatient dmg treatment center. Some children live there with 
their mothers y^Mc others commute to State Preidndeigartcn as their mothers come for daily classes and 
drug supervision. Lutheran Welfare Services (vovides day care for infants and toddlers and wrap around 
services for die pieschoolers whose mothers are attending the treatment center. Childnsn at this facility are 
generally enrolled for a longer time period than at the Qdumbus Maryville site. 

Together Grow> Family Focus and the State Preldndergaiten Program ccdlaborate at Mason and 
Dvorak schools. The State Preldndergaiten pcovides an all-day program for children whose parents take 
GED classes at the centers. Parents State PrekiiKleigarten children see them during the day at 
mealtimes. Family Focus also collaborates on this project by providing the day care for infants and 
toddlers whose moms are attending the classes. 

Infant Toddler Dav Care Center . The State Prekindergarten site at Orr Hlg^ School assists young moms 
wtx> are still completing tugjh school Orr runs a day-care facility for its students who have recently had 5 
baby. The program enaMes these young women to stay in school by pcoviding on-site child care for their 
children ag^ six weeks to three years. Mothers with children older dum three are encouraged to send thw 
to the State Prekindeigarten class there. In addition, children fipom the Infant Toddler Program ^ 
in the State Prekindeigaiten classroom when they become age-eli^Ue. Jane Adams Hull House provides a 
day-care program for the infants and toddlers aiKl wrap-around care for die preschoolers. 

Subcontracting. The subcmtracting program began as a pilot project during the summer of 1990 and 
continued through tiie 1992-93 school year. The State Prekindeigarten Program coordinated 
developmentaUy ^ropriate prekindergarten programs for children who already received day-care services. 

Subcontracting became necessary because tliere were many areas of the city with large numbers of children 
who needed pceschool services but no available spaces in the public schools. In addition, many working 
parents needed the wrap-arouixl services of a day-care program. The pilot project was so successful that it 
was expanded every year. In 1992-93, new classrocMns and new agencies were added to bring the totals to 
59 classrooms in 31 agencies, serving over 1,000 childrea 
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Staff from tte Deportment of Research, Evaluation md Planning visited 24S classrooms to detennine the 
degiee and effective!^ of pit^gram implex llie obscrvatkiis lasted an average of 62 mintites^ 
lliey fijlfilled this evaluation activity as stjitcd in die State Prekindergarten Proposal (p, 55): '^Evaluators 
will conduct classroom observations widi a stmctuied instiument leflecting the goals and proceduies 
suggested in the proposal and emphasized in the inservioe sessions." The gmdelines oS ttie National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYQ, as expressed in their DevelopmcfUalfy 
Appropriate PracUce in Early Childhood Programs (1988), were also part of the evaluation criteria. In 
general the observations revealed that classrooms were arranged and activities conducted in accocdance 
with NAEYC and Sute Prekindeiganen guidelines. Diiscrepandes were brought to the attention of tfie 
program and cluster coosdinatocs* 

Ihe majority of the cboervations were made during the momiiiigt although some afternoon and extended-day 
classes were obeerved as well The average class size was 16.6 and the average number of students in 
attendance was 14, for an attendance rate of 85 percent Instruction was provided completely or almost 
completely in English in 71 percent of the observed classrooms. In 19 percent of the observed rooms 
instniction was provided in pcedominantly English with some Spanish, and instruction was pradominandy 
Spanish in 5 percent. Language of instniction infonnation was missing on five percem of t^ 

I>ujng 41 perc^m of the observations, no parents were pE^^ One paitnt was present during 29 peroem 
of the visits, and two parents in IS percent Parents talked to children one-on-oie during 43 percent tiie 
observations. 

Observere focused their attention on four areas: the learning cnvironmert, tcacher-studeiU irsieractions^ 
curriculum, and literacy development 

UarningEnYironment 

According to NAEYC guidelines (pp, 3-4), m a developmentally appropriate learning environment: 

1) all aieas of a child's development: physical, emotional, social, and cognilive are provided for 
throu^ an integrated approach; 

2) teachers prepare tlie environment for children to team through active exploration, [manipulation, 
experimentation], and interaction with adults, other children, and materials; 

3) learning activities and materials should be concrete, real, and relevant to the lives of young 
children; 

4) programs provide for a wider range of developmental interests and abilities than the chronological 
age range of the group would suggest 

Neariy all the interest centers in the observed classrooms provided an appropriate learning environment 
They were fully equipped and materials were accessiWe to children, in good condition, well maintained, and 
provided for variety in chronological and develqxnental age range. Housekeeping, blocks, manipulatives. 
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and art and reading centers were available in almost all of the observed classrooms. Thus, the following 
objective, as stated in the proposal (p. 56), was met- 'Tn at least 90 percent of the observed classrooms, 
interest centers will be established and used to promote learning/* 

Interest centers observed in use included housekeeping (56 percent of the observations), blocks (55 
percent), art (48 percent), and writing taWc (18 percent). Science centers were least likely to be in use 
during an observation (6 percent). However, centers tliat were in use piovided teacher-sq)ported play and 
opportunities for active exploratioa Science centers included aquariums with fish, turtles, ftogs or crabs. 
Some had hamsters or other live animals. More elaborate centers had materials that encouraged children to 
formulate ideas and test simile hypotheses with scales and weights. Althou£^ interest centers were well 
established in the classrooms, their variety did not always encompass all that the proposal suggests (p. 32): 
iniercst areas will include 'Tiousekeqring, blocks, books, music, science, art, woodworidng, manipulatives, 
and sand and water play.'* Woodworking, sand and water play, and science areas, aldiough cMRen pccsent, 
were rarely observed in use. 

Evaluation staff reported problems with the physical environment at only a few sites. Some observers 
noted dirty ftoors or windows, cold classrooms, or the lack ctf a bathroom attached to the room. 
Exte»Jed-day classes were sometimes conducted in kindeafgarten rooms that were not well equipped or 
which had materials that were off limits to the {NPeldndei^garten childrea 

Interactions 

NABYC guidelines cleariy state that **tiK^ developmental s^jpropriatcness of an eariy childhood program is 
most apparent in the interactions between adults and children** (p. 9). Suggestions include (pp. 9-11): 

1) Adults respond quickly and diiectly to cliildren*s needs, desires, arKi messages and adapt thdr 
responses to children*s differing styles and abilities; ... 

2) Adults provide many varied opportunities for children to communicate; ... 

3) Adults facilitate a child's successful completion oS tasks by providing support, focused attention, 
physical proximity, and verbal eruxHiragement; ... 

4) Adults facilitate the devetopmcnt oi self-esteem by n^spccting, accepting and comforting childien, 
regardless of the child*s behavior. 

Teachers were observed talking one-on*one with children in 82 percent of the reserved classrooms. In 
geriei'al, almost all interactions between teacher aiKl child were positive. In 75 percent of the observed 
classrooms (compared to 90 percent in 1992 and 85 percent in 1991), teachers responded positively to 
children, expressed respect and acceptance of ciiildren regardless of behavior, used positive guidance 
techniques, and prorvided o(^x)rtunides for children to cooperate, work together, and solve interpersonal 
proidems. 

Seventy-four percent of the observed teacters hdped chUdrcn work out their conflicts in acceptable ways 
such as redirecting atKl encouraging ai^ix)priate behaviors. Some teachers arvl assistants used pliysical 
gestures, such as touching or hugging, to praise and promote children's self-esteem. 
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Orildrcn and staff had additional opportunities for positive social interactions at mcaliiinc. During meids. 
however, the tcachere convereed with the chUdren only 50 percent of the time and sat with the children 37 
percent of the time. 

In sum, child interactions almost met the proposal objective that "in at least 80 percent of the otocrved 
classrooms, children's and teacher's activities will pjonote both receptive and expressive language 
development" (p. 56). 

C»ninilign 

NAEYCs guidelines for a dcvelopmmtaUy app»X)priatc early childhood curriculum include tiic following 
(pp. 5-7): 

1) Teachers piwide a variety of activities and materials; teachers increase die difficulty, complexity, 
and challenge of an activity as children are involved witii it and as children develop understanding 
and skills; ... 

2) Adults provide opportmrities for children to choose among a variety of activities, materials, and 
equipment; and time to explore tiuwgh active involvemcnL Adults facilitate children's engagement 
with materials and activities and extend the child's learning by asking questions or making 
suggestions tiut stimulate children's thinking;... 

3) Adults provide opportunities for child-initiated, cWld-dirccted practice of skills as a sdf-choecn 
activity. ... Repetition titat is initiated and directed by the child, not adult-directed drill and 

practice, is most valuable for assimilation; ... 

4) Multicultural and nonscxist experiences, materials, and equipmcrt should be provided 

of all ages. 

In addition, the State Prekindcrgaiten Pixjposal states (pp. 32-33) tiiat agc-appropriatc activities will be 
designed "to develop fine and gross motor skills and visual perception, ... to improve cltUdren's 
underetanding, niasoning, and conceptualizing skills, ... and to nurture critical thinking, crsative expression, 
and cooperative learning." Another objective (p. 20) is "to develop an awareness of cultiiral diversity 
tiuough multicultiiral activities." 

In 81 percent of die classrooms. State PreWndergarten teacHrs did provide meaaingful opportunities in 
which stiidents could manipulate and experiment witii d« .lopmcntally- and age-appropriate concrete 
materials, an increase ftom last year's 72 percent However, while teachers actively created a suitable 
environment, evaluation staff saw tiiem tiuly facilitating learning and helping stiidents discover m only 55 
percent of the observed classrooms. Moreover, teachers were not often observed extending play or 
encourtiging stiidents to reason beyaid a simple level In 48 percent of the classrooms visited, teachers 
were observed clcariy inspiring children to develop probkm-solving techniques. However, too often adults 
solved problems for children or avoided sitiiations in which such "problems" might occur instead of usmg 
the ccnfUct as a "teachable moment." In 67 percent of tiic observed classrooms, children were given 
numerous occasions to choose from a broad array of possible activities. 

Using NAEYCs and tlte Department of Early Childhood's guidelines, a tmly antibiased cla;>sroom would 
give children a multitude of chances to actively engage witii otiiers having physical. abiUty. and cultural 
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cUfferences. More importandy, this classtoooi would affirm childi^ for their uniqueness and nourish thdr 
self-esteem. In the observed classrooms, many teachers addressed the issue of an antihiased cnviroiment 
by incorponoing into the curriculum and classroom the symbols, rituals, music, and language of African 
American, Latino, and Asian childiea Teachers decorated their classsxxms with photos and other pictures 
n^ptesenting various ethnic backgrounds and occupations. Some teachers used music, tood, and holiday^ 
activities to legitimate cultuits other than the white mainstieam culture. Teachers also used music, doUs, 
cooking utensils, costumes, and bodks depicting their students' difTercnc ancestries, historic legends, and 
ethnic experiences. However, as in previous years, these materials generally mirrored tte schools student 
popolatioa 

Observe);^! found teachers inadvertently reinfordng traditiofial gender divisions instead of directly 
confronting them. Glris were ^icn flaying in housekjeqping wWIc boys played in the block center. 
Moreover, teachers continued to divide their classrooms by gender even when tlic division was irrelevant to 
the activity. To wash hands or go to gym or an assemMy, girls fbmKxl one line and boys another. This 
vamcdai separation only tells children that an impoftant distinction exists, a distinction that research has 
shown may severely impede the later academic perfonnance of giris. 

Several classrcxxns integnst^ children who were physically diaUenged into the State Prekindeigarten 
classroom. Extra staff were provided to assist the children so they could parddpaie in dassioom activities. 
Another classroom had several hearing impaired children join in classroom activities for pan of the day. 

Although progress has been made in many curriculum areas, the piDgram dues not seem to have compleidy 
met the objective (p.56): "Classroom ... obtiiervations will confirm that the program operated as intended in 
the proposal" Further work is needed in nurturing critical thinking and creative reasoning and in 
developing an awareness of cultural diversity. 

Litei-acv Dcvfetonment 

NAEYC defines appropriate practice tor cariy childhood language development and literacy as follows (p. 
55): 

(Mdrcn arc provided many opporturities to see how reading and writing arc useful before 
they are instructed in letter names, sounds, and word ider.tificatioa Basic skills develop 
when they are meaningful to childrca An abundance of these types of activities is 
provided to develop language and literacy through meaningful experience: listenii^g to and 
reading stories and poems; ^king field trips; dictating stories; seeing classroom charts and 
other print in use; panicipating in dramatic play aiKi otlier experiences requiring 
communication; talking iiifonnally with other children and adults; and experimenting with 
writing by drawing, copying, and itiventing their own spelling. 

In additicm, the State Prckindergarten Proposal underscores the importance of language development (p. 
33): 'l^uage development is a major part of tlie program, and emphasis is placed on communication 
and literacy skills. Planned and infonnal language activities arc emphasized tlirough learning expcrierK:es 
which encourage free expression and spontaneous speech while considering the children's interests, 
abilities, and needs. A literacy rich environment faciliutes story dictation, dramatization, and writing." 
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Table 3 presents percentages of language devetopment activities observed in classrooms in 1992 and 1993, 
Unfortunately, all ^ activities except one (CMdien taking books home) were obsenred less frequently in 
1993 than in 1992, In addition, writing tables were observed in only 35 percent (rf classrooms and roost 
had only minimum materials (paper and pencils). Althou^ reading areas were observed in most 
classrooms (90 percent), few teachers actively integrated literacy materials into all activities. 



Table 3 

Language Developinent Activities Obsai^ 1992 and 1993 
(by percentages) 



Activity 


1992 


1993 


Gioiq)fi of cMldicn woddng together 


42 


36 


Teachers asking open-ended questions 


70 


62 


Shared reading activities 


25 


17 


Labels in English 


70 


64 


Experience charts 


13 


11 


CSiildren taking books home 


60 


67 


Children looking at books 


42 


39 



These results indicate that State Prekindei^garten teachers need to do mott to meet this objective as set focth 
in the program proposal (p. 19): *To inciease receptive and e^res^ve vocabulary and the ability to 
ccmmimicate, ... to increase attemion span, to develop an interest in literature, and to be^ recognizing 
symbols for wools." Language development can be promoted by encouraging children to talk with one 
another, express dieir feelings verbally, and solve their own problems. Teachera can provide more 
oppcKtumties for children to coUabcwate with one anodier and incoiporate a variety ctf literacy props into 2II 
areas the classroom. Examines c£ props include phone books, address books, magazines, cookbo^ 
notepads, checkbooks, and menus in ttie dramatic {day areas; block building and architectural boc^ and 
magazines in the Mock areas; and games which use literacy concqsts (siidi as Lotto and Alphabet Bingo) in 
the game area. As numerous jprctfessional articles have concluded, *Tor children who are ... [not] privileged 
by the support of [literate] heme resources the resources of the preschool are even more important" 
(McGili-Franzen & Lanford, 1994, p. 273). The price society must pay for not preparing these children 
well for future success in reading and writing is unacceptably high 

Children's Pro2ress 

The best indicator of program effectiveness is the change that occurs in the childrea CMdren enrcriUed in 
the program were assessed by teacher observation, using the EARLY a checklist of developmental 
milestones, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Revised or flie Test de VocabularU) en Imdgenes 
Peabody CrviP). The growth assessments of the enrolled children were examined to sec if ttie program 
met the physical, cognitive, and affective needs of the childrea Results from each of these measures are 
presented in Tables 4-7. 



Attainmpjit of Readiness SkUls 



The EARLY was inidally administered at screening and used to detennine eligibility for the program. 
Thioughout tiie year, during regular classroom activities, the teacher observred Ae child's masteiy of each 
skill on the EARLY as well as other readiness skills. This year a new fonnat of the checklist of 
developmental milestones was piloted The new ft)fmat, the Child Assessment Summary Form, grouped SO 
milestones into 10 developmental areas. Five milestones, r^^tedly aitanged from easiest (#1) to most 
advanced (#5), were included in each area. Based on their observations of the children in regular day-to- 
day activities, teachers noted items that children mastered and comi^eted the form twice during the school 
year. Observation 1 was marlced appcDximately one month after the diild enrolled Infonnadon from the 
Chicago EARLY, obtained at screening, infocmed that rating. Observation 2 was maiked at the end (tf the 
year. A Qass Progress Chart, listing students and milestones on the hcMizontal and vertical axes pennitted 
teachers to keep track of and plan for children's progress throughout the year. 

Because tfie Child Assessment Summary Form was a new instnim^ sevend analyses were perfonned to 
verify its integrity and appropriateness. Validity was estaUished by using skills from die original Child 
Assessment Profile which had been developed by a team of eariy childhood teachers, reviewed by leaders in 
the eariy childhood field and then used fot three years by over 300 teachers each year. Tlie data collected 
by diese fbnns on over 2S ,000 children enabled researchers in ttie Depaitment of Research, Evaluation and 
Planning to identify tasks tfiat were easy fcM* children to master and those that were more difficult Equipped 
with diese data and infonnatioii finom the research literature about how children develop, deiMUtment staff 
^i^^:^^ Child Msessment Summary Formy;>\xo^^ 1/2-5 1/2- 

year-(^ in several developmental areas. The draft fonn was reviewed by eariy diildhood teachers and 
leaders before being piloted during the 1992-93 school year. 

Most teachers were instnicted to mark the highest numbered milestone on viinch she duld consistently 
demonstrated mastery. However, to test ttie hypottiesis that the items were arranged Meraichically witfun 
each area, a sample of teachers mariced every milestone their students had mastered. Results from this 
sample were analyzed using the Rasch model. Figure 1 shows the reliability or ri^dity of the instrument 
The items on the Child Assessment Summary Form establish a scale or ruler. The ocdering of item 
difficulty is almost exactly tihe same on the posttesr as on the pretest (conelation > .9). If the scale didn't 
have this rigidity over time, it would be useless as a measure of children's progress. 

Rasch analysis of these results also confimied that a devel(^ental hierarchy was demonstrated by 
teachers' ratings. Table 4 shows the ordering of milestones within each category on ttie prerating 
(Obseivation 1) and tlie postrating (Observation 2). In four areas the order was not as expected Reading 
(3 was more difficult than 4), Play (3 over 4), Rne Motor (4 over 5), and Emotional Growth (1 or/er 3 and 
2). More importantly, the Rasch analysis demonstrated that the scale established by the Child Assessment 
Summary Form was essentially invariant from Observation 1 to Observation 2 and that individual children 
confonned to this pattern. The most difficult items on the prerating were the most difficult on the post 
SimUariy, the easiest items on the prerating were still the easiest on tlie post. The only exceptions were 
Writing (2 and 1 flip-flopped), Hay (5 and 3 flip-flopped), and Social Devdoproent (4 and 3 flip-flopped). 
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Figure 1 : Bicalibration Plot of Pre- and Posttest (Child Assessment Summary Form) 
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FiKurc 2 sh(ws how cMdren's abmties and tasks lined up m 
d^d with a score « a linear scale where the distance between 

thescale). IHerc is a good spread of both cWldrcn's ability and items. The items separated duldrioiiiito 
more than three ability levels with high reliability (reliabili^ m tasks are centered at the mKklle of 
the chUdren's ability distributioo but spread over the entire range to give the variable good coverage On 
the posttest, the tasks line up almost exactly the same on this niler (Child Assessment Summary Form) but 
the cWWiOT'sabffity distribution has moved considerably In other woixJs, although the oidei^ task 
difficulty on the Child Assessment Summary Form is essentially invariant over time and children, the 
clrildren's relative capabilities change. Finrt, the children are more capable on the posttest than the pretest 
niis is to be expected, if only because the cWldrcn are older. The oidering of cWldrcn by ahihty, however; 
also changes. Children who were the most capable on the pretest may not be the most capable on the 
posttest In fact 60 peix^ of the cWWien move either higher or tower on the continuum 
posttest Rjrther analyses arc being conducted to detennine how much of the mor;emert is because cf 
^iS^background. other sodocultuial variables, and the intervention itself. Research staff are exptoring 
answers to the question of whether some classroom practices are more effective than others and why, or 
whether the program works better for some students than fix- others. 

Table 5 gives the percentage of cWkben who mastered each item at the beginning of thdr preschool 
experience and at the end of that year or when they dropped out In tenns of the development^ areas, 
results were as expected, m most difBcult areas were writing, oral language, math, and number. The 
easiest areas were &IC and gross motor, play, and social and onotiawl development At the aid of the 
year. 90 percent or more of the three-year-olds mastered the first item in all areas except wnting where only 
74 percent mastered the first item. Only 84 percent of ttie three's mastered tiie second itan overall. 
!^ry dropped to approximatdy 60 perccm on the third item. 30 percem on the fijuith and 15 pM^ 
tiielastitemineacharea. in aU areas except writing. 95 percem or more of tiiefbur-year^ids mastered to 
first item by the end of the year. Eighty-five percent or more mastered the second item. Three-fourths (70 
percent for writing) of tiie four's mastered the tiiird item in each category. There was a Wg drop in tfie 
percentage of four's who mastered items 4 and 5 (approximately 55 percent and 40 percent rcspectivdy). 
A certain percentage of four's mastered everytiiing. Rulher study is needed to detennine if this is because 
flie items are too easy or teachers arc not maridng tiie skills conectty. 

Table 6 shows tiie average number of skills mastered overall (maximum is 50) and in each developmental 
area (maximum is 5 in each area) at tiic beginning and end of tiie school year. Overall, tiie average tiirec 
year old mastered 15 more items at tiie end of tiie year tiian at ttie beginning. This is a gain of about 1 .5 
standaixl deviations over 12 or fewer montiis. (Many of tiie chUdren entered tiie State Prekindergartcn 
Program aftertiie start of tiie school year, several as late as January to March.) The average four-year-old 
mastered 20 of tiie 50 items at tiie beginning of tiie year and 38 at tiie end. This represents a gam of almoa 
two standard deviations over tiie year. Four-year^lds. however, were more likely to have been enrolled 
since tiie beginning of tiie school year because tiiey were given preference over tiiree's for enrollment 
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Figure 2: Pretest Measurement Summary (Child Assessment Summary Form) 
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Because the sldlLs are more or less invariant but with good spread (easy to difficult) both overall and within 
each developmental area, maiicers can be identified that generally appear during normal developmcnL 
This, in turn, allows for identification of dcvelqpmental discrepancies among children that may be too 
subtle to be detected by conventional measuring mediods. 

Oiildren's perfonnancc on tiie Child Assessment Summary Form provides information that supports two 
hotty debated flxxHies of diild development - maturation versus learning (engaging in planned, appropriate 
activities). To support the tiieory (rf maturation, examine the average pretest scores of toee-year-olds 
(15.4) and four-year-olds (20.4). Neither gmap has had the benefit of a prcschod experience yet Ac four- 
year-olds scored higher flian the three-year-<^ds. To support the learning theory, compare the average 
posttcst scores of the three-year-olds (29.8) widi the average iMetcst score of tiie four's (20.0). Both groups 
were about the same age (both groups are just ending age cyde three) but the tfiree-year-olds had a year of 
preschool experience. That year of preschool made considerable difference. 
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Posttest 1 


0«S mastered no 
Gross Motor items 


99.5 1 
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1 87.6 1 
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Pretest 


7.3 mastered IK) 
Gross Motor items 


90.0 


71.1 1 


49.1 1 


23.5 


11.8 1 


10.7 mastered no 
Play items 


85.8 


62.5 


27.0 


21.6 


11.3 


10.4 mastered no 
Social items 


1 86.1 


1 66.2 


40.5 


1 27.8 


115.1 
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Posttest 
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o e 
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1 11.6 


Activity 




GROSS MOTOR 


1 1. Walks without bumping into tilings 


1 2. Runs and jumps easily 


1 3. Hops, wallcs on tiptoe 


1 4, Moves while manipulating object 


1 5. Executes more: complex movements 


PLAY 


1 1 . Actively explore environment 


1 2. Engages in symbolic/pretend play 


1 3. Engages in role play 


a 

|. 

u 
.5 


5. Cooperates with others when playing games ' 
with rules 


c 

< 
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i 

i 

c 


z: 
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-} 
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/i 


1 1. Separates easily from parent 


1 2. Accepts teacher guidance 


1 3. Expresses feelings in words 


1 4. Woii« well with others 


1 5. Responds to others' needs 
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Peabodv Voca hularv Test-Revised 



He Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised (PPVT-R) or Test de Vocabulario en Imdgenes Peabody 
(TVIP) was used to assess receptive vocabulaiy growth in the children's native language. Two English 
fonns (L and M) and one Spanish (S) were available. 

The PPVT-R/rVIP was administered at screening and again in the spring. Because the test was g?ven 
every spring. chUdren who had been enrolled for two years had two sping scores. The latest ^ring 
administration was repoitcd as the posttest The time between screening and entry into the program, as 
well as the time between entry and spring testing, varied substantially among cWldrea Therefore, the "pre- 
post interval" was not consistent and represents varying amounts of instructioa In addition, levels of 
attendance also varied widely. For these reasons, the luring standardized PPVT-R/TVIP scores woe 
analyzed as a function of the PPVT-R/TVIP sones at screening plus other variables to assess the impart of 
the program on language develofxnent 

Table 7 pitscnts tte screening and spring 1993 PPVT-R/TVIP scores. These secies are repotted 
^^sparately according to fbim because statistical analyses revealed that Vom M was easier than Form L for 
thi^. children servred in this program. 

Mtho^^i]^ children who ontered the State Preldndergaiten Program were very weak in language, tiie 
program seemed to have a positive impact on ttieir language development As last year, the median scores 
for children who took tfie English Form M for both tiie jm- and posttest administrations went from the first 
to tiie fifth percentile. Gains for children took the En^^FonnL at screeniiig and Fbr^ 
of the 1993 ^hocd year were somewhat higher than last year. 



Table? 

Results of Peabcdy Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised 



1 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Fonn 
(Prc-Post) 


N 










11 


Median 
Standard Score 


Percentile 


Median 
Standard Score 


Percentile 


L-M 


210 


50 


1st 


79 


8th 


MM 


4047 


62 


1st 


76 


5th 


S-S 


993 


78 


7th 


91 


27th 1 



Children who took the Spanish Form S, on average, went from the 7th to the 27th percentile. This was a 
consideraWy Wgger gain than last year's. Overall, the PPVT-R/TVIP gain scores this year were higher 
than last year's. 
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During tibe 1992-1993 school year* tiiie PRE-LAS test« which measures a child's English piofickncy, was 
shdministeitd to 509 chiktren from 25 schods in tite State Prddndergaiten Program in November 1992 (the 
"pretest") and May 1993 (the "posttest"). i^roximately 57 percent of the children tested came &om 
Spanish-^pealdng homes; 29 percent, from Engtish-spealdng homes; and 14 percent, from homes wliere a 
language olher than English or Spanish was spokea Because of the difiGnences in children's language 
backgiouiKls, the data were analyzed as a whole and according to language background 

Test scores ranged from 0 to 99. Taking both age and score into consideration, each child was assigned an 
English proficiency level from 1 to 5. Children wiA a Level 1 or 2 pn^ency were considered narv 
English ^peaking. Those scoring Level 3 were regarded as limited-English-prc^ciem speakers winle Levels 
4 and 5 represented fluent English ^)eakers« 

Pret^ Almost 70 percent of the students w4io took the pretest have scores that produced a rating of 
either Level 1 or Level 2, categorizing them as non-Eng^ ^)eaking. Consistent wiAi previous years, 
several children (36 percent) fnom moncdingual En^ish-speaking homes were categorized as "non-English 
^)eaking" on the pretest 

An additional 12 percent of all the children were rated as Level 3, limited English proficient Half of the 
children falling in this category came from Ens^ish-spealdng homes. The percentage of cliildren v^liose 
scores indicated fluent mooolix^ual English competency, then, was approximately 18 percent 

Of the students whose linguistic background was English, less than half produced scores v^ch would have 
indicated they were fluent ^)eaker5 of English. Althougli fiiese scoies may seem alarming, they simply 
reflect the already documented slow langw^ development of the at-risk students in tfie Prekindeigaiten 
Program. 

Posttest The posttest scores showed seme improvement The munber of students wiio scored in the non- 
English-speaking levels decreased while ttie percentage of those scoring in the levels indicating limited 
English or fluent English proficiency increased In fact, the scores rendering Level 4 and S results 
increased by 12 percentage points, compared to 1 1 percentage points last year, fiom tiie pre- to posttest 
Hie clmrts on tfie following page summarize these test results. 

To have a more accurate picture of a child's progress over the school year, each child was also assigned a 
gain score, the raw score from the posttest minus that of the pretest The gain score reflects the difference 
between the childs perfonnance at the beginning and tlie end of tiie year. In tenns of gain scoces, children 
from both groups perfonned slightly better this year than last. Ihe gain scores for native English speakers 
and nonnative English speakers increased by 2.4 and 2.2 points, respectively. 
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TaUe 8.1 

Mean PRE-LAS Scores and Levels 



Children Tested 


N 


Score 


Level 


Gain j 


Pre 1 Post 


Pre 1 Post 


All 


509 


41.3 j 60.0 


1.9 j 2.5 


18.6 


Native English Speakers 


145 


66.5 j 80.0 


2.9 1 3.7 


13.5 


Nonoative Eng^ Speakers 


364 


31.3 1 52.0 


1.5 I 2.0 


20.7 



As eq)ected. die students \viio came from English-speaking homes consistently averaged better raw scores 
and ^n^dsh fluency levels. However, the noonative En^Ush speakers Onduding bodi Spanish-Speaking 
students and ttiose categorized as "other") showed a sligjitly higher mean gain score, ie., increased English 
competency. 



Table &2 

Percentage of Students in PRE-LAS Levels 



Onldren Tested 


N 


Pretest Level 


Poettest Level 


1-2 1 3 j 4-5 


1-2 j 3 j 4-5 


An 


509 


70 j 12 j 18 


53 1 17 j 30 


Nadve English Speakers 


145 


36 j 21 j 43 


r 1 

19 j 15 j 66 


Nonnadve English Speakers 


364 


84 I 9 j 7 


66 I 18 ! 16 



The chart above separates the level scores into their three categories of meaning: 1-2. indicating non- 
English-speaking students; 3. indicating students with limited English proficiency; and 4-5, indicating 
fluent English speakers. (As discussed above, levels arc a function of score and age.) 

Although the students who spckc English as a second language showed a higher mean gain score, the above 
chart shows that children who were native English speakers made greater progress in terms of their 'level" 
scores. As in previous years, the students who came from non-English-^)eaking homes also showed 
progress within the levels established by the test, but less progress in moving between them. The 
percentage of children from non-English speaking iKWies who exhibited the competency of a fluent English 
speaker in the posttest increased by seven percentage pdnts, while the percentage of children from nov- 
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English-speaking homes ccnsidered non-English ^)eaking accoiding to their levd score decreased by 18 
percentage points. 

When ttie childitn tested were examined as a v^iiole, the lai^est gioq) showed a^jfedable progresa fiom 
theprc-totheposttcst.impiwii«thcirscoiesbymofct^ Sixty peice^l of die children \s*i08e 

native language was not English and 44 percent of the ctdldnen from Engjish-spealdng backgrounds showed 
an appftdaUe gain over the course of the year. This finding leinfiHces the mean ^lin scoie results 
examined earlier the children from non-En^ish-^)eaking homes made sli^y greater progress in their 
English competency during the year in the State Prekindergart^ 

Condusion. In summary, the average child in the State Prekindeixarten Program who took the PRE-LAS 
test showed an appreciable progress in the mastery of English over the course of one school year. 
Individual scores showed the most impcovement in children yAio came from non-English-speaking homes 
whereas increase in PRE-IJ^ levd was inost common among native Eng^i^ Because the PRE- 

LAS was only administered in English, overall language development for nonnative English speakers 
cannocbe extiapolated fiom Aeae results. However, s^)pcoximately 30 percent of the children tested could 
be considered fluent speakers of English by the end of the year. 

Tte results also show some impiovement over last year in terms of progr^ made. The average gain 
scores increased slightly and the percentage of chikiren showing a^ppredable progress incieased 

Lonritiidinfll Study 

Each year Depaitment of Research, Evaluation and Planning asks teachers to evaluate the progress of 
their students who attended State Prekindeiigaiten. Teachers rate children's performance in areas such as 
math, reading, behavior, promotion status, language, and self-confidence. Staff analysts then use this 
infonnation to assess the impaac^presclKxA experiences on students* k)ng-^^ This 
section analyzes the infionnation obtained from teachers* ratings of these childita 

This year a random sample of {q;)proximately 18,000 fonner Sute PiekiiKtergaiten children was included in 
the follow-up study. Teacher ratings, however, were received for only about 14,000 childrea 
Demographically, the sample at each age kvel was similar to eveiy other age level and to the pofHilation of 
children currently cnroUed in the State Prekindergartcn Program. (See TaWe 9.1.) The ruunber erf boys 
and giris was ^proximately e^jual. The largest diffcrcnces occurred at kindergarten, third, and fiifth grades 
where one of die sexes made up 52 percent of the group. 
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As incBcated eariier in the report, the percentage of African American children enioUed in the State 
Preldndcrgarten Program has decreased each year. Tliis same trend is evident in the longitudKnal sample. 
The Latino population has increased over the years. Tte percentage oS low incocac cnrollecs varied from 
78 percent of the kindeis^aiten group to 87 percent of the tiiird graders. There was no consistent trend in 
the percentage of low income students enn^ over that time period 

Table 9.2 shows the percentage oi children at each grade level wlwi were rated by tiieir teachers as average 
or above average on a variety erf measures. As in pi^evious years, teachers' ratings were generally less 
positive ttc further children were from their preschool years. Note, however, that the dn^ from first to 
seaxid grade and from fouTih to fifth grade were not as great as they were between other g?ade levels. In 
fact, teachere rated a higher percentage of fifth than fourth graders as average or above average in reading, 
readiness for next grade, understanding ttw meaning in stories, self-confidence, and oomiietion of tasks. 
Teachers rated a laiger percentage of second graders thaii fiirst graders as average or above average in 
reading, motivation, fiollowing directions, understanding tfie meaning (rf sumts. and self-confidence. Hie 
differences here, however, were not as great as between the ratings (rf fourth and fifth graders. 

At every grade, ratings in reading were tlie lowest Ratings in math were quilc hig^i except for fourth and 
fifth graders. Ratings in self-confidence, plays/woAs well with others, and behavior were consistendy Wgji 
across each grade level. 
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Table 9^ 

Percentage of Presdiool Graduates Rated Average and Above Average by Thdr Grade School 
Teadiers 



Category 


Kinder- 
garten 
(N=5179) 


Rrst 

Grade 

(N=3981) 


Second 

Grade 

(N=3023) 


Tlnrd Grade 
(N=1660) 


Fburth 

Grade 

(N=1188) 


HAh Grade 
(N=567) 


Reading 


78.7 


73.4 


74.7 


68.6 


65.8 


70.0 


Math 


83.8 


81.8 


80.9 


73.2 


67.1 


64.2 


Language 


85.1 


81.3 


80.4 


74.4 


72.8 


75.0 


Behavior 


83.2 


81.4 


79.3 


77.3 


74.6 


76.3 


Readiness for 
Next Grade 


84.3 


77.1 


73.0 


68.5 


77.6 


70.9 


PlaysAVofks 
wiOi Others 


88.0 


85.7 


82.7 


81.2 


80.8 


80.9 


Motivated 


86.3 


80.8 


81.2 


77.2 


75.1 


72.8 


Follows 
Directions 


83.9 


77.4 


77.9 


74.0 


72.1 


77.1 


Story Meaning 


86.1 


78.5 


78.6 


73.3 


72.0 


78.0 


Self-confidence 


86.5 


80.4 


81.1 


76.5 


76.7 


78.3 


Completes Tasks 


84.3 


76.1 


74.4 


69.7 


67.3 


68.4 


Promote 


84.4 


77.9 


76.5 


72.9 


72.0 


73.7 


Promote with 
Supplemental 
Help 


10.0 


12.3 


14.1 


16.4 


18.5 


17.8 


Promote with 

Special 
Education Help 


2.1 


2.4 


3.9 


4.4 


5.6 


4.9 


Refer to Special 
Education Qass 


0.2 


1.1 


1.4 


1.9 


1.5 


1.2 


Refer to 
Bilingual Qass 


2.8 


2.5 


1.5 


2.2 


0.9 


0.3 


Retain at Grade 


0.5 


3.8 


2.6 


2.2 


1.5 


2.1 


Parent 
Involvement 


77.4 


78.9 


77.1 


77.2 


78.3 


78.1 



Concerning iHOoaodon status, staff cvaluators coraparcd the number of children pftjmoted outrigjht; those 
ptxxnoted with supplementary help; (mimoted with special education services; and retained Evaluation 
results showed that the closer in grade that children were to preschool, the more Ukdy they were to be 
promoted outright. This pattem of greater, positive effects closer in time to preschool cniTdament was 
repeated in all areas that were examined 

Staff analysts also compared the number of children receiving special education services widi those needing 
only die services of extra academic help. While tlie percentage of children in each cohort receiving these 
services increased over time (except from fourth to fifth grade), the percentage of children being reff^r-ed 
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for spccidi education services did ncc increase as much. The percentage of children at each grade level vAu} 
were to be referred for possible {dacement in a special education, self-contained classroom remained 
relatively constant at 1^ percent 

Hiis study also analyzed changes in parent suppoii These iSndings deviated from the previously mentioned 
patterns. According to teacher ratings, parent s^)port remained ahncst constant at 77 to 78 peimit at each 
gi-ade level 

While teachers* ratings of State Prekindergaiten giaduates may not be as positive as hoped, c^)ecially in 
the middle grades (fourth and fifth), they are encouraging vrten two factors are considered First, these 
children were expected to be low-achievers. Based on a comprehensive screening process, these children 
demonstrated one or multiple (usually the latter) characteristics >^ch suggested they were at risk of being 
less successful than their peers in sdxxL In addition, these results are in keq)ing with the findings dted 
earlier fixxn other research studies • one or two years ol a pieschod or other early intervention do not 
compensate for the factors that placed these children at risk. 

While tfie Dq)artment of Research, Evaluation and Planning monitocs the yearly academic progress of 
children who at one time attended the State Prekindeigarten Program, the £)epaitment also examines, for 
comparison puiposes, the progress of students screened for the program but wbo never received its 
services. Much research in eariy childhood has documenled the initial effects of eaiiy imeivotion 
programs; however, the current literature suggests mixed findings on their long-temi impact: Some studies 
(e.g., White, 1985) reveal initial positive IQ effects that fade by appioximatdy third grade; others condude 
that diese positive cognitive effects remain stable over time (Ramey & Campbell, 1991); ^^idle still others 
suggest thitt the initial effects of positive social competence increase widi time (Bermta-aement et al«, 
1984). Analysis of children's progress in the Chicago Public Schools found similar, unclear long-term 
benefits of the preschod experience alone. In the repoit. Evaluation of the 1992 State Pretindergarten 
Program, analyses ot kxi^tudinal data stiowed that family income and parental involvement accounted for 
a significant profXHtion of the variance in Iowa Tests of Basic SUUs reading and math scores. '^Whether or 
not a child had attended State Preldndergartm did not significantly or consistently impact his/her long-tcnn 
academic progress'' (p. 34). 

Table 9.3 shows the me^ ratings for children from State Prckindergartcn Program and ctuldren in tiie 
comparison group (screened and found eligible but never enrolled in State Prekindeigarten). The mean 
ratings (l=low, S=high) are given for each group of children from kindergaiten Outnigh fifih grade. Again 
this year, no clear pattern emerges between the two groups. The State Preldndeiigarten graduates receive 
substantially higher ratings dian the comparison groq) in IS 66 comparisons while the comparison 
gUMip nsceives substantially lugher ratings in 14. All of the odier comj^uisons are close-essentially Utde 
or no difference. Even when potentially confounding variables, i.e., gender, ethnicity, incune, etc. are 
considered, no clear tiends or patterns which may explain the findings are evident (See Table 9. 1 for the 
demographic characteristics of children in the comparison group.) The results aie mildly encouraging 
though when one takes into account the assumption that the comparison group overall was not as highly at 
risk as the State Preldndergarten group. The truth of this hypothesis is bolstered by the knowledge that fiic 
most at-risk children were enrolled first at each center. 
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Essendally, the results support what pievious research has alsc shown: children's gains from attending 
preschocd evaporate over time, with substantial effects lasting only into first grade. More impCKtandy, it 
was found that at-risk Students may need continued -not isolated- academic suppoit to succeed in scboc^ 
They may require an educational program that continues throughout their eaily years in schocd, solidifying, 
maintaining, and building on the benefits oi preschod. These findings were identified in the longitudinal 
study of children from Child Parent Centers. Hndings from that study indicate that preschocd and 
kindergarten interventions, in and oi themselves, are not enou^ to improve childre.i's school adjustment in 
grade five. Only children who received four or five years of continuous intervention services were superior 
to a comparison groiq> of chiklren on academic achievement, evidence of grade retention and teacher 
ratings" (Reynolds, et aL 1991). 



Conclusions and Recommgndations 

The State PreldiKleigarten Program continued to serve academically at-risk children tiirough a * 
devek^xnentally apiMP0{Hiate, diild-centered program consistent with the standards established by the 
National Association for tiie Education of Young Ouldrea Most of tiie children (84 percent) came fiom 
low-income homes, and one-third were limited English proficient As the program cjpsnuitd over ti)e past 
few years, every effort was made to include all eligiUe childrea Extended-day classrooms (2:4S-S:1S) and 
modular units opened in many areas where space was not available in the schools^ Children who needed a 
full day i^ogram were served tiirougjb a subcontracting program with 3 1 child-care agencies throughout ttie 
city, ^iedal needs children were integrated witii at-risk children at three sites. The CPS Dqxutment of 
Early Childhood Education cdlaborated with several other agencies in older to better meet the needs of 
children and families. State Preldndeigaiten classrooms were opened to serve children whose mothers were 
attending hi^ sclxx^ GED classes, and dnig treatment {Hograms or who had to leave their homes and 
were temporarily being hcMised at Q)lumbus-Maiyville. Teachers and assistants who spoke the language of 
the children were employed ^Aienever possible to provide a literacy-rich environment in die child's home 
language. 

Observations of Statu Preldndergarten classrooms showed that the program generally operated according to 
ptx^X)sed guidelines. Interest centers were estaUished in all observed classrooms, and nearly all pcovided 
opportunities for active exi^ation and a range developmental abilities. Some teachers were observed 
facilitating children's learning by extending play, asking open-ended questions, and encouraging students to 
solve problems for tiiemselves. Sometimes, however, adults solved proUems children could have solved 
themselves or averted situations m which such "problems'* might occur. 

In three-fourths of the observed classrooms, teachers responded positively to children, expressing rcq)ect 
and acceptance regardless of the children's behavior. Teachers were observed talking one-on-one with 
children and using physical gestures, such as hugging or touching to promote children's self-esteem and 
confidence. 

Teachers encouraged language and literacy development through meaningful experiences such as listening 
to stories, ooe-on-on?^ conversations, and peer collaboration. Their efforts to provide literacy-rich 
environments varied fiom site to site. Many techniques, however, were observed less fiequently this year 
than last Shared reading activities, teacher-facilitated discussions using operi-ended questioning, labels, 
experience charts, and children looking at books were observed less frequently in 1992-93. Children taking 
books home from the lending library was observed more fiequentiy. Although some classrooms established 
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writing centere, few were observed in use. Dictated stories and story dramatization also were observed 
infrequently. 

Many teachers addressed languags^ and ethnic issues by incorporating into both the curriculum and 
classroom the symbols, rituals, music, and language of African American, Latino, and Asian childrca 
These materials, as in previous years, generally mirrored the school's student populatioa Teachers wcie 
less likely to eliminate gender bia^j. Unnecessary gender distincticns were inirtixluccd by activities, ic., 
instructing children to form lines of all boys and all giris* With the increased foms on includirig special 
needs children, obsenrers saw more pictures and ddls illustrating people with handicapping conditions. 

Overall, children enroUed in the State Prekindcrgarten Program for the 1992-93 school year demonstrated 
mastery of tticreadmcss skills r^cessary for continued success in scho(d. Based on teacher observation, the 
average three-year-old mastered approximately 30 percent of tiie skills on the Child Assessment Summary 
Form at tiie beginning erf flic schod year and 60 percent at the end The average ftwr-year-old mastered 40 
percent at the beaming and 76 percent at the end Many of the children, e^wdally in three-ycar-iJd 
group, did not begin school in September, cooscquenfly tins gain does not represent the eflfect (rf a wix^ 
year of intervention in some cases. 

Language skills, although one (rf the weakest areas, showed marked Mastery (rf language 

skills on the Child Assessment Summary Form and scores on ttie Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - 
Revised imprwcd On the Child Assessment Summary Form, ibt changes in average number of skills 
mastered fiom the bcgimdng to tiie cwl (rf the year in oral language, litcracy/rcading, and literacy/writing 
were greater than one standard deviatioa Gahis in recqitive language iridioOed by children*! acoies on the 
PPVT-R/rVIP at screening and tte end (rf the 1992-93 school year increased sli^y (fion the first to tiic 
fifth percentile) for children v^to took the test in English, and increased substantially for children who took 
die Spanish version (from the 7th to die 27fli percentile). 

Results d£ tlK PRE-LAS showed that the average dhdld made appredabie iMogress in mastery of English 
over the course of one school year, irKlividual scores showed die nxwt impiovcmetl for chil^ 
from non-English-q)eaking homes whereas increase in PRE-LAS kvd was most common among native 
English speakers. Because die PRE-LAS was only administered in EngSish, overall language dcvdopment 
for nonnative English speakers cannot be extraprtatcd fiom these results. However, 4)piDximately 30 
percent of die children tested could be considered fluent speakers of English by tlie end of the year. 

Results of dK longitudinal study confirm what odier research studies have shown: the further cnc gets 
fiom d^ eariy intervention, die more dminished die effect The closer in grade diat children were- to 
preschool, die more likely tiiey were to be promoted widwut requiring extra speddl education or 
supplemental help. In die areas of readmg, madi, and language, students' perfonnance followed die same 
pattern: teachers rated children's academic performance increaangly poorer as ttwir time away fixxn 
preschool grew, Aldxju^ more poative long-tenn effects arc desirable, die data arc encouraging. In 
general, children who attended preschool (die more at risk children based on screening measures) perfonned 
comparably or better in kindergarten dirough fifth grade tiian children yA)o did not have a preschool 
experience (die comparison group). 
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Based on evaluation findings, several chan^ in program implementaiion wei^ suggested. The findings 
find suggested leconmiendatioos were shared witti program administrators throughout the year. 
RecommendatioRS suggested by the data are: 



Provide additional open-ended activities and questions to fuitfier stimulate children's reasoning and 
creativity. 

Continue to emphasize language development Because participants were chosen on the basis erf being 
most at risk of academic failure resulting ftom teaming md/or economic disadvantages and language 
was their weakest area on screening measures, the ui^gency to improve literacy devetopmcm as a major 
component of the cuniculum cannoc be overstated 

Continue to provide support and inservicc tndmng fw teachers on practical ways to implraient literacy 
materials and whc^-language activities across the cuniculum. 

Incorpcvate children's diverse family situations in the classroom and portray them as positive. 

Push fbr impJcmentation of eariy childhood units serving children through age dgjit Research studies 
conducted in tiie Chicago Public Schools (CPS) and elseviiiere have shown that if tfie eariy intervention 
is continued flirou^i second or third grade, its effectiveness is strc^ Thiswasalso 
a strong recommendation from the CPS St^wrintcndcnt's Task Force on Early Education (Chicago's 
Challenge: Serving Young Children with Commitment, CoUafooration, and Excellence, 1992) and was 
the niain timist of the concept p^pcr presented to the Education Supi^ 

<rf Education in May 1994 (Opening the Windows to Learning, 1994). Hie committee autiiwized the 
Department of Early CUldtvxxl Education begin imi^ementation of these units. 
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HEALTH AND NUTRITION COMPONENT 



As an essential part of State Preldndergartwi's mission and effectiveness, tiie program provides 
comprehensive health services to carolled cMldrcn. Available services range fiom medical, denial, 
nutritional, and mental health to preventative health and caiiy intervention services. In conjunctioii with 
this goal, State Preldndergarten also coordinates a health component for parents. 'Huough this component, 
the program tries to educate adult family members about nutrition and general health issues. It hopes to 
teach addtfMymembeis die skills necessary so tiiat they can direa family healfli care d^ Using 
tills dual strategy, die program tiies to both establish children's physical and mental healtii now and to 
encourage diat femilies make healdiy life choices, dwices tiiat will help promote and ensure cUldren's kmg- 
tcrm health. 

To meet tills agenda, tiie State Prekindeigarten Program employs a broad-based healfli staff con^Mised of 
one nutritionist, eigit registered sctod nurses, sixteen licensed practical nurses, eij?* hcalfli aides, and 
eight visioE and heiiing specialists. These heaUh professionals wwk as a team witiiin each oi die ci^ 
clusters. Infividually and collectively tiiey educate both classroom staff and parents, screen children for 
visual and hearing problems, follow up on children's immunizations and otiier hcaltii a 
resource for parents and classroom staff, referring fliem to outside agencies tiiat can address and supp(Ht 
tiieir individual needs. 

Throughout tiie year the healtii team worked witii cWldien, teadiers, and parents in various ways, 
promoting better healtii and nutrition for tiie fwniHcs served They screened children, took students' healtii 
histories, reviewed cWldren's medical records, assisted parents in obtaining needed medical services, and 
followed up on healtii problems. Given tiieir wide-ranging duties, healtii staff indicated tiiey would like 
a^irionj^i information on alcohol and drug problems and prevention, nutrition, attention deficit disorders, 
learning disabilities, and parental stress management 

Screening Services 

Ylfiiftn 8"'' Hgarin^ Screening 

Each child is required to have a vision and hearing screening before being enrolled in Stote Prckindergartea 
Specialists fiom die healtii team, specifically trained in tiiese areas, administered tiie tests to determine 
hearing/vision acuity and to screen for otiier possiMe proWems. Qassroom and healtii staff encouraged 
parents to be present during tiie screening, hoping tiiat tiieir presence wouW make children secure e^^ 

complete tiie tests. Healtii staff followed up on all children tiiat could not or simply refused to take 
one/botii tests, making a second attempt to test tiiem witiiin six montiis (rf tiieir being enroiled in ttie 
program. Additionally, all children who failed vision and/or hearing screening were referred for foUow-up 
treatment 

Dental and L ead Screening 

During tiie year, tiie healtii staff screened chUdren for botii potential dental problems and hi^i levels of lead 
in tiieir bodies. For lead screening, a Board of Education healtii team sent one nurse and one assistant, 
along mih women from tiie Board of Healtii, to draw tiie cWldren's Wood. Two women drew tiic blood, 
while a third woman kept tiie records. 
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In the pasu lead screening procedures had soinetim<s mgh^ health staffHned chadren 

up. calling them one by one to draw Wood. Because of the small space available for screening, children 
stood in line and witnessed as the health team drew Wood ftom children about two Hieysawlhe 
needles and heaid children cry, heightening this aheady amdcty-piovoking situation. These proWems were 
called to the health team's attention and flris year they occuned less frc^wnily. 



Ttlt^ilods Screening 

The State Prckindcigaiten Program encourages parents to volunteer in the classroom. However, before 
parents can volunteer, they must have a tuberculosis test Spread through genns by coughing, even today 
TB is considered a potential and increasing puWic health risk. This requirement then protects the health of 

all students and adults. 

Nutrition Services 

Nntritkin In the nassroom 

^I ft Wflfll fl TTie State Prekindergaitcn Program provided free meals for aU children reganJless of 

{heir eligibility for the Sctooi Breakfast and Lunch Program. Children in morning chisses received 
breakftst and lunch, while those in afternoon sessions were served lunch and a snack. All-day programs 
served breakfast, lunch, and snacks. Extended-day cWkiren were served a tfarecKXimponent snack. Aspart 
of its phikMophy, the program advocates ttiat meals be served femily style, in the cltssroom (as opposed to 
going to the lunchroom), and suggests that staff sit wifli students and engage them in conversation 
throughout the meaL it also recoounends that staff involve children in inealtime activities, fiom setting the 
table and preparing food to serving it and cleaning up afterward. In response to recommendations firom flic 
Ulinc^ State Board (rf Education Program Review team, the State PreWndergarten budget provided fiec 
meals for two parent volunteers per class sessioa 

Nutrition Education for Children. Tte Sute Prekindergartcn Program sees educating children about 
nutrition as an integral component of its total mission. To this end, teachcns designed nutrition activities 
for the students and caitied them out in their classroom. Through these various hands-on activities, 
chiWrcn were instracted in basic hygiene practices and food safety; tiie different kinds of foods that people 
eat in the United States and in other parts of the worid; how food contributes toward helping children grow, 
remain healthy, and have lots of energy, how various foods arc prepared; and how foods vary radically in 
size, color, shape, sound, and taste. To conduct these weekly activities. State Prekindergariien provided 
each teacher with monies targeted specifically for weekly nutrition activities. 

Nutrition Edi iratinn for Classroom and Resource Staff 

Throughout the school year. State Prckindergatten's nutritionist held inseniccs for classroom and resource 
staff. At these meetings, she discussed cmcial nutrition conccpL<! so that classroom staff and students could 
prepare more nutritionally balanced meals and snacks. Topics included tiie proper proportions of different 
foods for children and ideas for appropriate snacks. 
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•mis year the nutritionist also held an inscrvice for State Prekindeigaitm nurses and social woricers. It 
dealt with aspects and issues co««ming obese chUdren and their fam^ At this meeting, they discus^ 
how to define obesity in drildren. its physical, cultural, and social ramifications, and possitk 0P<i<ww; 
intervention, treatment, and lefeiraL Also discussed at this meeting wcie the various state and federal fiwd 
programs available to tow-income families, and who is cUgibte fix Hie nuwes and socid 

woikera who attended the inservicc remarked that they had learned a great deal about so prevalent and 
potentially life-threatening a health problem as obesity, and indicated that they would greafly appreciate 
further inservices to address other childhood problems. 

Health Servioa 

riflsg-oom Staff Inservices 

The Bureau of Medical and Schooi Health Services, in conjunction with the Department of Eariy 
CWldbood Education, conducted inseivices for State Prckindcigaiten staf^ TTiroughouttbc 
year the heaJth team educated classroom staff about impoitam health and safety issu« At inservices *d 

cluster meetirigs, they discussed the hygienic way of washing hands and of sneezing (Children are now 
taught to sneeze by directing their head under their araiiHt). and how to encourage children 
hygiene habits They also talked about preventing exposure to Hood and other bodUy fluids; provkied 
infonnatkm on the HIV vinis and drag-<lepeadent chfldren; and instrocted adults in how to avoid, 
recognize, and treat fixxl poisoning and other fiood-bome illnesses. The health team also explained why 
cWldien must be immunized, the length of time an infected ddW is contagious for specific diseases, and 
how long parents should keep children wt of sdKX^ 

Fnllow-un ind Snnnort in the CtosTOOm 

Nurses affiliated with State Preldndeigarten perfoimed multiple duties. Throughout the year they trained 
classroom staff and acted as the principal health resource for them, spoke at parem meeting 
enrolled cWWren had received the necessary immunizatkws, and ev<n gave health exaM When necessary, 
nurees made referrals and did foliow-ups with the parents' approval. To support these efforts, nurses 
woiked closely with different community agencies such as the Chicago Health Department and some 
community doctors, and also made referrals to audiotogists and pathologists. 

StnifflS ft"- Parents and Families 

To encourage parcnls' participation, many health activities specifically targeted parents of State 
Prekindergarten students. As part of this effort, nurses, akmg with the family resource team, visited the 
schools and met with parents. Nurses also infonned parents that other family manbere were mvited to 
attend these meetings. 

Parent Meetings 

As one of iJs principal duties, the health staff educated parents. Throughout the ye^, the health team 
attended parent meetings, speaking to them about important health and safety issues. At these meetings, 
parents learned about nutrition and food safety issues, about how to recognize different childhood illnesses, 
and where to turn in emergencies. Parents stated tiiat they enjoyed those meetings that dealt with common 
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health problems, as wefl as those covering HIV, drags and dmg-dependency. community and sdiooi 
violence^ nutrition, and child development 

HMlth Fairs 

This year, as in piwious years, tiie clusters Md health Parents could wdgh themselv^ 

get their blood pressure diecked, and receive vision and hearing tests. Several agencies gave out 
infonnalionregaidingnutritioii. HIV, lead poiso^ At one cluster, women over 

40 were given a certificate for a free mammogram. Several clusters had exWWts on pediatrics and mental 
health. Flamed Parenthood, one <rf the agencies present, distributed literature about fiMnily planning and 
contraceptives, and condoms. The National CoUegc oi CWropractics had an exliibit staffed by interns, who 
examined individuals' posture arul bone stnicmre as signs of bone diseases needing attention* While at 
several booths parents could rely on Spanish translatcHS to help tfaem, parents s^pealdng other languages 
could count on no such help. Most, instead, had bfoug^ children to translate for tbcm. 

Parents expressed both positive and negative commcnis about the fairs. Some felt that too many booths 
gave out only written material. They would have preferred that more testing be done. They also indicated 
that, at fliose booths testing was availaWe, the waiting lines were kmg. Other parents enjoyed the 
information pertsdndng to childhood health and development 

Health Newsletter 

This year Sute Prekirdei^arten also published health newsletters. They dealt with a wide variety (^ health 
issues and offered parents various health tips. Newsletters suggested activities parents cculd do at home to 
rdrifoice nutritkm and healtii concepts that their children 1^^ 

Mental Health Skyviccs 

State Preldndergaitcn also provided families with temporary and emcigency mental healtfi services. Often 
health pei^onnel from the various agencies came out to schools, talking to classroom staff and parents 
about their specific inecds. The service most requested concerned how to manage parental stress. 
Parents who foimd tficmselves under a lot <rf stress and expressed fear that ttiey would take it out on tiicir 
children were qui(*ly referred for couiKding and other preventive services. This service attempted to hdp 
parents recognize when they were under severe stress, cope with it, and find beneficial ways oi dealin^g with 
their childrea 

ronclnrion^ and Recommendations 

The State Prekindei^art^m Progiram allocated numerous resources -personnel, materials, training sessions, 
and medical screenings- to piioniote and ensure good health and nutrition for the chilorcn and families 
served Good health and nutrition practices were modeled in the classroom through nutrition activities, 
eating healthful meals together, washing hands before meals and after toileting, and discussing tlie reasons 
for these and other activiti^^ to maintain good health. Nurses arki other health team members followed up 
in cases where screenings l ad not been completed or where the screening or classroom teacher identified a 
potential health problem or .isk. Counseling and referrals were made when warranted In addition, health 
staff educated parents on goTd healtlj and nutrition practices and how/when to utilize the health resources 
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in their communities. Parent meetings and woricshofw, iKwsletteis. health fairs, and onc-cn-ooc counseling 
were the main avenues for this communication. 

Althou^ documentation s\q)pc»t8 the occunence erf ftese many and varied activities, little evidence exists 
to show tbcir efifcctiveness. Intuitively, one would expect these activities to have a positive impact but flic 
evaluation collected very Uttk5 empirical evidence to sqjpoit that assumpdOT TWs is mainly because of the 
difficulty of leliaMy measuring changes in families' health and nutrition habits and fijUowing tbax kng- 
range health histories. 

Health recoids indicate that most of the children who did not leceive vision or hearing tests at the time of 
screening were ^ven ax within six months of enrollment in tiic program. Also, parents' rcqxjnscs to 
evaluation saiveyg about the program, the parent meeting, and tite health fair were generally favorable. In 
fact, some pareitti made unseated comments on the end^f- the-year Parent Questionnaire about ways flic 
program had enaMcd fliem to obtain iKeded healtii care or shown them how to iMq»^ 

Next year, questions specific to families' health and nutrition practices should be included on flie Parent 
Questionnaire. In addition, a review <rf heaMi recofds fsx chilto in a small sample of classrooms aid 
interviews wifli sonw of flieir parents wouW prondde further cvidsncc of die heato 
effectiveness. 
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PARENT AND FAMILY COMPONENT 



Parent particqwlion was an important component (rf the State PiekiwJergarten Program, It provided the 
opportunity for staff and parents to woik togcdier to enhance flie education of the total diild and it enabled 
parents to better understand their children's needs, growth, and development 

The parent involvement program also sou^t to increase parents* self-esteem and strengthen family pride. 
It helped parents organize and ^isscss their needs and locate and take advantage of resources that could 
benefit the entire family. The program linked parents with resource and service agencies in ttKir 
communities and provided them with infonnadon about adult Hteracy |»ograms, community educational 
resources (e.g., coilegest libnuiest and museums) and medical, mental health, and social services. Family 
resource staff also encouraged parents to participate in sdxxi oiganizations and to stay involved in to 
education of their children beyoiid presduxd« 

A major goal of the parent program was to involve parents as volunteers in the classroom. Volunteering 
gave parents an opportunity to observe how young chikiren leam and provktod assistance to the teaching 
staff in a variety of ways. The program also helped parents develop skills that assisted tiheir children at 
home, llus was accomplished throu^parem meetings and infoncnation^^ 

A fomily resource staff comprised ctf teachers, assistants, social workers and social servux assistants 
worked with parents to meet the objectives of ttie parem education and involvement oon^xxienl of the Slate 
Prekindergarten Program. Each staff member served an average number oi fifteen schools. Tliey also 
wofked in conjunction with tfie teaching staff to provkfe an educational program that expLxncd the general 
classroom volimteer requirements and helped parents devetop skills that assisted them in woridng witti their 
chUdrea Sl^>p(Mtive mental health services were ^ven to parents to meet ttieir own emotional needs as 
well as their children's. 

Soon after school started, family resource staff scheduled orientation meetings to give parents information 
about the program. Slkies were shown of children involved in activities in the classroom and parents on 
fiekl trips. The pictures vnm a way to infonn parents how tiiey could assist in tiie classroom and also 
show the kinds of activities in which parents could participate. One cluster asked parents to complele a 
'Parent Talent and Sdll" form so their talents coukl be utilized yA)ai they vdunteoed Family resource 
staff encouraged the p&rents to give them suggestions for meeting topics. Crafts were exhibited at ttie 
meetings to show ti^ie kinds erf things made during the previous year. These ranged from children's 
educational games to jewelry or decorations for the home. 

Generally, meetings were held twice a montii in each school. The objective of one of tiie meetings was 
pareui educatior. Sometimes an outside person fixxn the community spoke to the group. Ttipics such as 
disciplining children, nutrition, budgeting, healtii, literacy, etc. were covered. Family resource teachers also 
sptikQ to the parents about child development, curriculum used in the classroom, and antibias and 
multicultural education. One family resource teaclier, a licensed OPR instmctor, taught CPR to tiie parents 
and awarded them a certificate atthe com^detion of the session. 

During the second monthly meeting, parents met to make a craft item. These woricshops gave parents and 
teachere an opportunity to get better acquaiated. Parents enjoyed meeting oaie aiK)UKr, shared concerns 
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about their drildnai, and obtained infonnatiott to help thdr families and themselves. Hie average 
attendance at both types of meetings was eight to ten parents incliKling both moflieis and fathere. 

Family lesourcc staff ananged a variety of field trips around the city to introduce parents to educational 
attractions, my were taken to dty colkges in their ndghboihood to infom thsm iriwut claa^ 
One cluster took parents to the Cosmetology School at Tniman College where they teamed about the 
program and received free services such as hair styling, make-up demonstrations, manicures, etc. 

austere joined together and hcW health faire at Mak»im X College on the north side and KcjHiedy King 
College on the south side. Many exhibitofs were present to give health care infonmation and personnel 
tested Wood pressure, hearing, vision and cholesterol Over 1000 parents attended these faire. One cluster 
held a multicultural fair at Malcolm X College, also. Sites throughout the cluster were chosen to participate 
with fixxl and nutritional activities, music and dramatization, language arts, or math and science. Parents 
were involved in the planning and it was well attended. 

Odier field trips included an all-day retreat fw parents at a center outside the city, ctoric museums, 
fanner's maAets, etc. Many parents had not ventured to some of these places so these trips gave them the 
opportunity to visit and peifaaps return with dieir childrea 

Because parent involvement was an important part of ihc State Prekindcrgarten Program, informatioo was 
obtained fixxn several sources. One source was the fiamily resource staff. Another source was the records 
kept by the te^iiers throughout the year. TewAers and assistants who responded to the <fjestionnaire also 
provided infonnatiton about parent involvement In addition, staff fiom the Department of Research, 
Evaluation tevi Planning developed a parent survey to obtain parents' impressions and concerns about the 
total preldndergarten program. 



Family Rfisource StafTs Opinions about the Parait Program 

Family rcsoun» staff members responded to a needs assessment in *Jx spring of 1993. Finding new 
strategies to support classnxwi staff and leannng additional ways to involve parents in a woridng 
relationship with the school were listed as Wgh priorities. Another goal was expanding Uteracy activities 
for children and parents. Family resource staff suggested developing directories of services in each area of 
the city which wwiW include fibraries, parte districts, YMCAs and other community resources. The 
number of direct services provided to families varied greatly depending on the resource team and the 
families' needs. 

One staff member said that the limited space for parent meetings seldom provided a comfortable setting for 
discussion and activities. Another issue for some of the parent resource staff was servicing schools where 
they did not speak the parents' language. When asked what topics they would choose to learn more about 
to strengthen their professional growth, family resource staff listed multicultural education, community 
resources for referrals, nutiitional needs, and computer skills. 
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rias5sroom Sto fTs Ooinionjt nhmit the Parent Program 



Pan^nt Partk ipatloii as Reported bv Teachers on the CAP Form 

Teachers reported aa the ways drildren's paients paiticqxated in tte program. This inftHmalioo was 
collected on the Child Assessment Summary Form (CAP) for flic parents of 10.735 chtklren enrolled in the 
Sute Pieldndergaiten Program. According to teachers, 88 percent of the parents paitidi^ated in at least 
one activity and many participated in two or more. TaUe 10 shows the number and pea^entage of parents 
who participated in each type of activity. 

Table 10 

Parent Participation as Reported by Classroom Teachers on the Child Assessment Summmy Form 
(N = 10,735 participating parents) 



Activity 


Number of Familtes 


Percent of 
FamOIes* 


Vcduiaceitd in classroom 


5535 


51.6 


Attended student field trips 


4650 


43.3 


Participated in parent classes, 
meetings, and wmfcshops 


5404 


50.3 


Provided reinforcement at home 


5250 


48.9 


Attended paient-teacher 

conferences 


7034 


65.5 


Participated in other ways 


1274 


11.9 


Did not participate 


1263 


11.8 



"^Percentages total more than 100 because c^multii^ responses. 



Although the number of families in the State Prcldndeigarten Program increased, teachers reported that a 
lo^erpen»)tageof parents participated in FY 93 than in FY 92. The number of parent volunteers in the 
classroom was down four perc^tage points. Parent participation in meetings, woricshops and classes was 
down 14 percent Teachers reported 65 percent of the parents attended a pairat-tcacher conference, 
compared to last year's figure of 71 percent 

Parent PartidDatton as Reported on the Teacher Questionnaire 

Information received from the teacher qaestioiuiaires stated that over 60 percent of the teachers felt tliat 
parent paiticipatioii at schoc4 was good; in fact, 36 percent responded that it was very good in their 
schools. An even higher number, 70 percent, stated there was good parent support witti school work at 
home. The teachcis responded much more positively in FY 93 about parent volunteers in the classroom 
than in past years, stating that 68 percent of the parents were consistently helpful and found appropriate 
ways to assist. Fifty-four percent said they had a parent in the classroom every day, and an average of 20 
parents per classroom volunteered tliroughout the year to accompany the class on field trips. 

When asked to indicate the program goals of most importance to them, a majority of the respoiKling 
teachers mentioned ones that included parents. Teachers indicated incrcared coc^ration between parents 
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and school (62 percent), greater parent undemanding of child development (80 percent), and increased 
parent voJunteeiing in the classiDom (67 percent) were top priorities. 

Teachers were asked for suggestions on ways to improve parent assistance in the classroom. "Make 
parents feel wanted, welame, and useftil" was one teachci's iteqwnsc, and tius was echoed by several 
odieis. The responses given most Often (37 percent each) w^re to teach parents die importance of 
devetopmcntally ^qjpropriate activities for young children and how to assist the teacher in the classroom 
through parent volunteer woricshops. Many teachers said the fiamily resource teachers could condua these, 
but several teachcre said tiwy would like to be a part of it also. Quite a few teachers strongly rfioommendcd 
mandatory assistance by parents in the classroom. Many felt the screeners should explain the importance 
of the parents' rote in the classroom during the initial interview. Several teachers also said they felt tiiat 
some of the aits and craft projects made during parent meetings did not always benefit the goals of the 
program. 

Parents' Ooin rons about the Parent Program 

In tiK ^ring of 1993, 1,336 parents in a random sample of classrooms responded to the parent 
(piestionnaire. Ttie questicima^ gatiieied inforoiation regarding parents' opinions and experiences 
conceining die following aspects of die program: 

• parents' participation in the children's program 

• die program's impact on the children 

• die e£E»:t of die program on the child-parent relationship 

• the program's impact on die parents' own lives 



Paroiis' Partid pfltion in the Children's Program 

Teachers did an excdlertf job communicating with die parents tiirough newsletters because 93 percent of 
tiw parents responded diey had received diem regulaily and tiwy were written in die native language of the 
parents most of die time. This year 78 percent said flicy had attended a school conference and over 44 
percent said tisey had received a home visit. Sixty-seven percent said diey had vdimteercd in ttwir child's 
classroopi at ie.ast once (73 percent last year). Aldwugh die percentage of classroom volunteers decreased 
somewhat, voliinteers are receiving more ti:aining in how to lielp in die classroom. Ninety percent said ttiey 
received seme guidance from the teacher or assistant when volunteering in die classroom (74 percent in FY 
92). 

ympttrt nf the Program on the Children 

ITie parents* responses to die questionnaiie indicated support and satisfaction widi die program. Parents 
were asked questions pertaining to die e<hicational objectives of die program and die responses were 
generally positive. An overwhelming majority (93 percent) replied diey were generally pleased widi dieir 
child's interest in learning and getting along widi odier children. Eghty-eight percent said tiieir chiklren 
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were more independent and gei^raUy finished ttie projects and tasks fliey started Ninety-two percent said 
their children talked more and became cxdtcda^ Ninety percent said 

they thou^ their children would do wdl in scbooL When asked how crften tiicy read to tibdr child, 84 
percent of the parents itplicd at least several times a week. 

Effcci of the Pi-Qgram on the Child-Pareiit Rriitf lonsh{» 

A State Prekindeigjatcn meeting or workshop was attended by 63 percent erf the reqx»dents, and, erf tiiose, 
74 ixjrccrt said they had enjoyed them and found tiieinfonnationhel^^ Hghty percent answered that the 
program helped them underetand their child's needs better and in^ Onepaient 
replied, *Tm more concerned about my cWlds needs now." Several pareiUs also responded that they have 
become more involved in tiieir cWltf s school because they were encouraged to volunteer in the State 
PrekiiKier]garten Ingram. 

Effect of the P roigam on the I J ves of The Parents 

'The Ptogram has helped me in a lot of ways. It has helped me kam the ri^ way to talk to my kids and 
play with them and be a good parent The Program has made school a good and fan place for me and my 
kids." This was how one parent summarized the effect the State Prekindergaiten Program had on her 
family. Another parent wrote, 'Tlic Program has helped my fwnily to communicate more frequently and 
telp^ my chiMren to express tbsmsdves and their experiences b^ Many parents wrote that they had a 
better understanding (^dhikldevek)pm€it since their ch^ Tbeysaw 
the need to do fun activities witti their childrea One parent said that the program helped Um/ber learn 
\rt*erc the puWic litaary was in the wigjibortiocd. Sixty-five percent erf ttic parents repBcd ttiey had 
received infonnalion about community resources from the school or teacher. Parents* replies on the 
questionnaire indicated they felt the State Prekindergarten Program was excellent and helped the whole 
family in roany ways. 

Condusi@ns and Reg nttimpnrift»tnn]i; 

Parent support and involvement wereanessentialcomponertof the State PnjkiridergartenPn^fam 
parents wly> were involved benefited greatly from it, as did their childrea T^ie majority of parents were 
very {deased with the program. They indicated their childretVs language skills had increased, social and 
cognitive skills were learned, and they talked more with their childrea In addition, several parents 
commented about their children's increased knowlalge of English. Parents said they developed a better 
uiKterstanding and relationship witii their childrea They also stated their children were more confident, 
responsible* and cooperative. 

The p9XQn\s' replies also pointed out benefits to the family by bringing thsa closer together, arKl increasing 
their knowledge of child development They learned better parenting skills, and a closer tie between home 
and school was established. 

Teacher records taken from the CAP forms showed less paient participation than last year, although results 
frwn teacher and parent questionnaires showed higher figures. No matter which figures are correct, more 
parent participation is desiraWe. The family resource staff indicated that they would like naore strategies to 
increase the number of parents invdvcd. Teachers would also like more parent participation in the 
program. 
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Research hM shown that parents who become invrt^ 

tend to stay involved with thdr cWldren's education throughout their school years (Reynolds, 1992). to 
genenO, children whose parents continue to be involved in their educatioa exhibit greater gains in 
achievement Peihaps parent participation needs should be explained more fuUy from the initial contact, at 
screening. Peitu|)s an emphasis on the parent component by the entire staff is needed to seek innovatiye 
ways to increase fiunily involvement Seeking new ways and sharing successful ideas to involve parents in 
a joint partnership is a goal for the total staff to consider. 
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